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¢ The fortunes of religion parallel those 
of freedom.—J AcQuEs Maritain, French 


philosopher. 


* Man does not get to the state of crea- 


tive living until his survival needs are 


* mt. 


“Se 
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met.— GERTRUDE WILSON, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


* Modern instruments of dissemination 
may unwittingly make the public the vic- 
tims either of gullibility or of cynicism or 


of both—FEL1x FRANKFURTER, Associ- 


ate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


* This ... is a war of finding the target 
in the cross-hairs of the bombsights and 
setting the release, and it isn’t a war of 
speeches and frothy hatred. It is a tech- 
nical job, a surgeon’s job. There is only 
time for hatred among civilians—JoHN 
STEINBECK in “Bombs Away, the Story 
of a Bomber Team.” 


* Everything is unknown about the fu- 
ture save this alone: if the American idea 


prevails the future will offer man some 
dignity and some chance for self-im- 


provement . .. And the American idea 


‘cannot be saved by the sword alone; it 


can only exist if we live it—HERBERT 
R in “A Time for Greatness.” 


So ‘They Say 


* International civilization, like national 
life, depends on the acceptance by the 
strong of self-imposed, self-denying or- 
dinances protecting the less strong from 
oppression.—A. A. BERLE, JR., Assistant 
Secretary of State, in Survey Graphic. 


* The principle on which this country 
was founded and by which it has always 
been governed is that Americanism is a 
matter of the mind and heart; American- 
ism is not and never was, a matter of 


race and  ancestry—FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT. 
* The most important contemporary 


movement of Protestant thought is to- 
ward a recovery of the heights and depths 
of faith that in the seventeenth century 
made blasphemy an actual and monstrous 
thing —“The Christian Churches in the 
Wear,’ in Fortune for March. 


¢ For the leaders of a democracy at war 
to concern themselves with the purpose 
of victory as well as with the means to 
victory is not a diversion of effort from 
more important to less important tasks. 
It is a part of their task—the means to 
success.—Sik WILLIAM BEVERIDGE. 
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¢ The most important fact today is not 
that we are in a war but in a revolu- 
tion.— JULIAN HUXLEY. 


* The Common Man .. . doesn’t know 
how to solve “the economic problem,” 
but he can and will blow up the world if 
it is not solved—DorotHy ‘THOMPSON 
in New York Post. 


* If collectivism comes to America it 
will come by default on the part of good 
citizens rather than design on the part of 
revolutionaries.—PAUL G. HoFFMAN to 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. 


* If all aspects of an economic problem 
were explored, it would become apparent 
that the basic interests of all countries 
are largely common interests, that each 
country’s economic problems are related 
to, and inseparable from, those of the 
others—SUMNER WELLES, Under-Secre- 
tary of State. 


* Psychological warfare is nothing more 
and nothing less than that branch of war- 
fare of which the field of battle is men’s 
minds and the objective men’s opinions— 
a form of warfare waged to conquer, not 
cities or islands or elevations or conti- 
nents, but the convictions of the world— 
ArcuisALp MacLeisH, Librarian of 
Congress, in The Nation. ' 
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Left, Howard Russell, act- 
ing director of the American 
Public Welfare Association. 
Right, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Bryan J. McEntegart, first 
vice-president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social 
Work, presiding officer. 


Left, Joanna C, Colcord, di- 
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The Challenges of War 


First of Three Regional Meetings of the 
National Conference of Social Work 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


\ , 7 AR Conference is the term that has been adopted 
for all three of the regional meetings into which, 
for the first time, the National Conference of 

Social Work has been broken down. And at the first of 
these, held in New York, March 8-12, war was not 
only the main theme, it was the only theme. 

It had been the theme, too, at New Orleans last May, 
but at New York social workers had gone beyond the need 
for finding their part in the war effort. What they wanted 

to know was how they could be sure they were carrying 

it out as effectively as possible. Concern for hanging on to 

‘past gains had given way to talk of separating “the more 

essential from the less essential.” Fifteen months of war 

had brought the realization that sacrifices must be made. 

The program cut across the old divisional lines to focus 
on common problems of equal importance to case work- 
ers, group workers, or other social workers. This fit the 
mood of the participants, for most of them had come to learn 
how they could tackle problems together. The same pro- 
gram—with different speakers and only a few changes in 
topics—will be used in St. Louis in April and in Cleveland 
in May. 

An outward aspect of the war’s impact on the con- 
ference was the absence of many familiar personalities, kept 
away by transportation difficulties or by the demands of 
urgent war work. Not the least of these was Fred K. 
Hoehler, president of the Conference, serving as chairman 
in North Africa for the Office of Gein, Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations. 

Thanks to the Columbia Broadcasting System, Mr. 
_Hoehler spoke briefly to the conference by radio at the final 
session. Earlier he had sent his greetings through a letter 
ead at the opening meeting by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bryan 
iy. McEntegart of New York, first vice-president and pre- 
ing officer of the Conference: By both mail and radio 
ve described the relief work being undertaken in North 
Africa and expressedehis sense of personal loss in the death 
f William Hodson, conference president in 1934, who was 
lled in a plane crash on his way to head the North 
rican work. 


The main speaker at the opening session, Chester I. 
Barnard, president of the United Service Organizations, 
served notice on the assembled social workers that preoc- 
cupation with their professional status and unwillingness 
to let others assume any part of their job might lose them 
their community support. As he saw it, their principle 
function as professionals is to furnish leadership to others 
who are going to carry on the concrete jobs needing to be 
done. In using their talents to organize and lead ama- 
teurs, he said, social workers can make their best contrib- 
ution in the crisis. 


Changing Emphases 


THAT SOCIAL WORKERS ARE WELL AWARE OF FORCES 
playing on their own roles and the roles of social agencies 
was brought out in their own discussions during the morn- 
ing meetings of the Conference proper and of the several 
associate groups. 

One area stressed as in need of social work leadership 
was the field of counseling—in industry, in schools, in em- 
ployment agencies. Mr. Barnard had spoken of personnel 
officers in industry who often practice social work “with- 
out knowing it.’’ The subject was approached from another 
angle at a meeting of the Family Welfare Association of 
America where Stanley P. Davies of New York led a dis- 
cussion on the extension of family services in wartime. The 
main interest centered on the provision by family agencies 
of “outpost” services to make counseling aid available to 
the men and women on the production front. Discussion 
from the floor revealed that a few family agencies have 
already established such services within industrial plants 
and indicated that the most successful were those set up 
with union as well as management cooperation. 

What counseling consists of was discussed in detail at 
one of the morning meetings where Gordon Hamilton of 
New York defined it as “part of the casework process” 
involving the skill necessary to help people help themselves. 
Because the problems which confront the counselor usually 
are psycho-social the counselor must understand the rela- 
tionship between the human personality and the economic 


event. Howard Wilson of the American Red Cross de- 
scribed the limitations in providing counseling service to 
service men. Entering in are military regulations, the short- 
time availability of the men, an inadequate supply of trained 
workers. He put in a plea for the addition of “warmth” to 
casework tools. Successful vocational counseling, said Jane 
F. Culbert of New York, is derived from two elements: a 
store of knowledge about industries, factory conditions, the 
degree of skill required by different jobs; the ability to un- 
derstand the ways in which young people achieve adjust- 
ment. Frances Schmidt of ‘Cincinnati stressed the point 
that while industry sees the need for counseling, it will not 
spontaneously turn to social work. Now is the time for 
social workers to make contact with industry and bear a 
hand in the training programs of industrial counseling 
staffs. 

Over and over came this new cry for social workers to 
reach out and make their skills count. And sometimes it was 
accompanied by a note of frustration. At a panel discussion 
of the Joint Committee on Trade Unions in Social Work, 
lack of leadership and unity in the social service field was 
decried. Russell Kurtz, editor of the Social Work Year 
Book, released a flood of questions from the floor when he 
maintained that social workers must ask themselves indi- 
vidually whether the functions they are performing in their 
agencies are the most important they can carry out. “How 
are we to know?” he was asked. Catherine Dunn of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services brought 
some comfort in telling of a joint committee of the profes- 
sional organizations in the social work field which is study- 
ing how to bring about greater unity of effort. But, she 
added, “We are having difficulty in agreeing on what serv- 
ices are essential.” 

The need for discriminating between the essential and the 
non-essential was stressed by Clark L. Mock of Baltimore 
in a morning meeting. He warned that unless agencies sub- 
ject all their activities to searching examination they may 
find that their entire programs are considered non-essen- 
tial. Pointing out that staff shortages will make it difficult 
to carry on, even on a curtailed basis, he suggested that 
agencies should develop recruiting among high school and 
college students. More and more these agencies will have 
te rely on in-service training and the use of volunteers. 

New relationships were indicated by Ray Johns of the 
USO in a meeting devoted to a discussion of the Citizens 
Service Corps. Looking forward to the postwar world, 
Mr. Johns saw volunteers and professionals together “re- 
thinking and realigning” not only their own relationships 
but those of public and private services; of local, state and 
national services, and even of worldwide social operations. 


Mobilization and Manpower 


ALL THESE CHANGING EMPHASES IN THE SOCIAL WORK- 
er’s job could be traced to the mobilization for military 
service and war production. A forceful presentation of what 
is to come was presented by William Haber of the War 


Manpower Commission at a North Atlantic regional meet- 


ing of the American Public Welfare Association: 


During 1943 a minimum of 6,400,000 persons must be added 
to the war industries and the armed forces. Of these 4,000,000 
must go to the military services, 2,000,000 to munitions indus- 
tries, 400,000 to the essential civilian activities that service 
these industries. To meet these quotas and to make up for the 
replacement in industry of men who go into the armed forces, 
the WMC hopes to induce 2,700,000 persons not now in the 
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labor force (mostly women) into war industry, to recruit 
500,000 from the present reservoir of 1,400,000 unemployed, 
to draw 3,200,000 from non-essential civilian industries and 
services. 


‘ 
_not look so difficult when the need is thus set down in na- | 
tional aggregates, but it is tremendously complicated by the 
problem of allocation, for the needs are unevenly dis- . 
tributed : 7 


Manpower mobilization, pointed out Mr. Haber, does 


1. In 76 communities there are labor surpluses. 

2. In 59 industrial areas no difficulties are expected for the 
next six months. 

3. In 102 areas the situation is expected to become serious 
within the next six months. 

4. In 32 areas there is already-a serious labor shortage. 


The two most serious manpower problems, according to 
Mr. Haber, are labor turnover and under-utilization of 
labor. Absenteeism, he said, must be tackled at the source— 
more often than not the pressure of family cares caused by 
overcrowding and lack of community facilities. 

At a meeting of the Conference proper, Wendell Lund 
of the labor production division of the War Production 
Board described the part being played by labor-management 
committees in stepping up production. Such committees, he 
said, are based upon the recognized value of workers’ crea- 
tive ideas in producing more in less time—despite limited 
facilities, materials and skilled manpower. He pointed out 
their usefulness in promoting not only fitness on the job 
but better teamwork, higher morale, and a greater sense of 
individual responsibility. They are a .means of achieving 
full advantage of the American worker’s “know-how.” 

At Tuesday night’s general session Watson B. Miller, 
assistant federal security administrator, focused on the 
social measures which must be taken to make mobilization 
more effective and to cushion its impact upon family life. 
He stressed the need for larger dependency allowances for 
service men, maternity care for service men’s wives, a more 
adequate program to repress prostitution. Industrial mobil- 
ization will require programs for the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, day care of children of working mothers, 
cooperation between industrial health facilities and com- 
munity medical groups. Such programs, he indicated, must 
receive their impetus from the local communities. 

At various meetings suggestions were offered for bolster- 
ing the manpower supply. Lawrence W. Cramer, execu- 
tive secretary of the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices, pointed to the large labor reservoir that 
is hardly tapped because of discrimination against minority 
groups, especially Negroes. The importance of training was 
stressed by Lt. Commander Charles ,R. Schrage of the 
WMC's Bureau of Training, who described the functions 
of the bureau’s six agencies. These, in cooperation with col- 
leges, vocational schools, and thousands of production shops, _ 
are prepared to train 4,000,000 persons annually. That 
there is a place in the war production program for the 
handicapped was indicated in a meeting of the American 
Foundation for the Blind where Gabriel Farrell of Water- _ 
town, Mass., outlined the part schools for the blind can 
play in preparing their students for the assumption of the — 
several hundred special tasks listed by the War Manpower — 
Commission, and where J. Edward M&yman of New York ~ 
told of experiments undertaken in New York City in train- 
ing deaf mutes and blind men to handle important indus- 
trial tools. _ 
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Our job is principally one of helping 
the officials of a friendly government to 
meet the needs of thousands of persons 
who have been suffering from privation 
during the last two years. On every 
hand there is evidence of the devasta- 
tion which follows the occupation of a 
country by an enemy army. Stocks of 
supplies are looted, production is 
stopped, and people everywhere are in 
the midst of actual warfare or living in 
the strictest war economy. There is an 
extreme scarcity of food stuffs, cloth- 
ing, and even the simplest of normal 
consumer goods in every part of the 
country, Our government and the 
British government are doing a mag- 
nificent job in bringing food and cloth- 
ing into this area for the use of civilians 
. . .. What we are able to send in, with 
that from Great Britain, is all that the 
people have, except for the grain and 
olive oil which the enemy has been un- 
able to locate.... 

It would be a great inspiration to all 
of you to see the job which is being 


In North Africa 


From the Conference President’s Letter 


done in our milk distribution plan for 
children, Over 200,000 children will, 
within this month, be given their regu- 
lar daily supply of milk. This is a plan 
which is developed through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross with the milk supplied 
by the Allied countries. Many of the 
very young children have never had 
milk except on rare occasions and this 
shows clearly in their lack of growth 
and their susceptibility to disease or 
malnutrition ... 

The local rationing plan provides 
milk only for infants up to eighteen 
months. Our distribution furnishes milk 
for those who are over eighteen months 
and up to fourteen years. We provide 
in special cases among those who are 
ill for a more adequate milk diet 
through the local clinics, which inciden- 
tally are well staffed and well organized. 

I know how interested all of you are 
in the problems. of the refugee in this 
area. I am serving on a commission 


which is concerned with helping solve - 


some of the problems of this group. 


PAM arn < 
ks : 
PACIFIC SCHOOL 


Ya OF RELIGION 


Already numbers of them have been 
released to work here or to join the 
armies of America, Great Britain, and 
Free France. We are hoping others may 
have a similar experience soon and that 
we may send some to Great Britain or 
to the United States and other coun- 
tries, Many of these people have very 
useful skills and they should be put to 
work for democracy in a world at war. 
We have been able to make some items 
of clothing available to some of the 
areas where these refugees live. Other 
materials, including clothing, blankets, 
and food, especially for the sick, will 
be provided very soon. 

It is inevitable that we must look to 
America and to American social work- 
ers and to the social workers of Great 
Britain for the substances and the 
services for this job and for the others 
which will follow in the countries of 
Europe and the Far East—FRED K. 
HOEHLER, Chairman in North Africa, 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations 


A six-fold role for the social worker to play in mobiliz- 
ation was described by Harry M. Carey of Boston: 


1. To help supply workers from the lists of the unemployed 


and handicapped. 


2. To help maintain the physical and mental health of 
workers. : 

3. To help reduce the social and health problems incident 
to change. 

4. To mobilize the social and health resources of the com- 
munity. 

5. To aid in determining and eliminating the causes of 
absenteeism. 

6. To maintain normal health and welfare services. 


The Effect on the Individual 


SocIAL WORK’S PRIMARY CONCERN ALWAYS HAS BEEN 
the individual and even in the excitement over total mobil- 
ization this concern was not lost. Because of their experi- 
ence in observing what is happening to individuals in mass 
situations, social workers may be able to help people 
weather the stresses and strains of war, maintained Eleanor 
Clifton of New York. She pointed out that a person’s reac- 
tions to war are not new, but are basically his usual reac- 
tions to his life situations, heightened, revived or disguised. 
Florence Hollis of the Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica warned against being ‘“Pollyannas” with the women 
whose husbands have been called into military service. If 
caseworkers recognize the need for these women to give 
vent to their normal grief, they are more likely to be able to 
help them in the reorganization of their energy. Marguerite 
Galloway of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Se- 
curity Board, spoke of the difficulties facing public assist- 


ance recipients who have failed to make good on the job 


and no longer have comfort in the knowledge that there 
is no work. Others who cannot work, are faced with a ris- 
ing cost of living and stationary grants. 

In speaking of the psychological effects of the war, Dr. 
Nathan W. Ackerman of New York maintained that 
though the individual may see the objective meaning of 
war, it is hard for him to comprehend its subjective signi- 
ficance. His willingness to be led into war can be explained 
only in group psychology terms, but if he is to play his part 
well he must know what he is fighting for as well as what 
he is fighting against. Dr. Sam Parker of New York urged 
the adoption of a broad mental hygiene treatment project 
for the mental casualties being released from the armed 
forces. 

The discussions about the war and children centered on 
the need for day care. There were many papers pointing to 
the difficulty of getting federal aid, the need for making 
surveys, the social workers’ preference that the mothers 
stay at home—though it was generally agreed that more 
and more of them would not. One revelation that came 
out was that in many instances where day care has been 
provided it is not being used by the mothers. Lucretia Cun- 
ningham of Hartford, Conn., told of two experimental 
projects which after nearly a year of operation have only 
small enrolments. The responsibility for the delay in re- 
ceiving federal aid for day care falls on the community, she 
said, for at no time has a sizable body of parents clamored 
for the service. A possible answer to this puzzle emerged 
from a panel discussion where specialists in health, case- 
work, education, recreation, and employment services ex- 
plored ways in which the various agencies which serve chil- 
dren might plan’ together for the whole child. There it was 
brought out that parents are usually left out of coordinated 
planning. 
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Also concerned with the many-sided needs of children 
was Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, who pointed to seven resources which aid the social 
worker in doing something about them: 


1. An increased understanding of the importance of in- 
dividualizing the child. 

2. An understanding of the importance of dealing with the 
child in all the aspects of his life. 

3. Recognition that the child himself is not an isolated 
entity, but carries within his mental, emotional, and physical 
makeup the people and environment to which he is related. 

4. An awareness of the importance of the continuity and 
quality of experience as to place, time, and personal relation- 
ships. 

5. An understanding of the security which pre-adolescent 
children find in companionship with children of their own age. 

6. An understanding that the speeding up of emotional 
and intellectual growth places on many children burdens too 
heavy for them to bear. 

7. Recognition that the greatest need of childhood is op- 
portunity to grow into full membership in a society which has 
a sense of direction and a moral purpose. 


Surveys have shown that wherever the pressures of war 
exist juvenile delinquency has spectacularly increased, said 
Mary L. Gibbons of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare. Much of this increase, she suggested, might 
be laid to: loss of guidance in homes; the absence or break- 


Mobilization 


One of the primary effects of mobilization is to focus 
attention upon individual deficiencies, to place a premium 
upon devices to get the best out of each individual re- 
gardless of his deficiencies, and to set in motion forces 
designed to correct the manifest remediable deficiencies. 

This would imply that one of the tasks immediately 
ahead is to scrutinize the needs of the young boys and 
girls who, within the next year or two, will make their 
contribution to the common cause. The need is plain in 
the later teen-ages for more medical examinations, follow- 
up for the correction of defects discovered, health educa- 
tion, programs of physical fitness, vocational training, and 
vocational guidance... . 

In regard to civilian mobilization, we are manifestly 
confronted with the necessity of doing the best we can 
with the resources which we have, This is not just a war 
of the man in the armed forces and the fifty odd million 
who are ordinarily employed. It is everybody’s war. 

Some special social arrangements are without. doubt 
necessary in the effort to stretch the labor force to the 
maximum by bringing in people who were formerly not 
in the market for jobs. Three such classes are particularly 
important—the aged, the physically handicapped, and the 
women.... 

To complete our industrial mobilization we must slow 
down the out-movement from places of labor scarcity and 
speed up movement from areas of excess labor . . . while 
men and women may be willing and eager to move volun- 
tarily to the right place at the right time, the size of the 
movement is too great and the need for speed is too 
desperate to trust entirely to the uncoordinated activities 
of millions of individuals. This movement must be guided 
and assisted in every possible way by national, state, and 
local organizations—WATSON B. MILLER, 
Federal Security Administrator 
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down of religious training; the shortage of community 
child care facilities. . 
Adolescents received a great deal of attention at the con- 
ference. The consensus was that they are more apt to be 
seriously affected by the war than their younger sisters and 
brothers: Aggravating their normal vacillations, incon- 
sistencies and unpredictability, pointed out John Slawson 
of New York at a meeting of the Child Welfare League 
of America, are the uncertainty of the future, the disap-— 
pearance of the stabilizing influence frequently provided. | 
by the next older age group, the relaxation of parents’ 
supervision and guidance, and the spectacle of an adult 
world bent on destruction. Private social agencies, he said, 
should become concerned with ‘the unreached client who 
does not necessarily come and ask for treatment and guid-— 
ance.’ Charles Hendry of the Boy Scouts of America said 


' the war at least had helped fill youth’s need of feeling im- 


portant. He maintained that youth-serving agencies could 
best serve the nation today by*demonstrating: that they un- 
derstand the needs of youth; that they know what is re- 
quired to meet these needs; a willingness and a capacity to 
pioneer new services and to experiment with new coopera- 
tive relationships; that the preparation of youth for the 
responsibilities of postwar reconstruction is an important 
present-day concern. 

Many of the conference-goers had seen the young girls, 
some of them not yet in their teens, who hang around 
Times Square in New York waiting to be “picked up” by 
soldiers and sailors. Papers and discussions revealed that 
similar situations exist wherever there are large concentra- 
tions of army or navy men. Marguerite Marsh of New 
York pointed out that most offending adolescents came 
from broken and unhappy homes. She chided social work- 
ers for their past indifference to sex delinquents and pros- 
titutes and for regarding them as hopeless cases. Her charge 
was backed up by Raymond Clapp of the ODHWS who 
told of an occurrence in a large middlewestern city where 
six agencies were approached in an attempt to get casework 
services for several young girls who were in jail. Not one 
of the agencies would accept any of the girls. 

The war has helped the Negro achieve considerable 
gains in the fields of education, politics, social service and 
industry, maintained Edward S. Lewis of New York, but 
added that considerable discrimination still exists in all of 
these areas. Social workers, he said, can help by “keeping 
the problem of race relations in the cleansing arena of pub- 
lic opinion.”’ On the other hand, the war has been anything 
but helpful to aliens, whom Earl G. Harrison, commis- 
sioner of immigration and naturalization, called the “scape- 
goats and whipping boys” of a nation’s jitters. Mr. Har- 
rison pointed out, however, that aliens and foreign-born so 
far have experienced far less trouble in this war than in the 
last. “We are more conscious of the global composition of 
our population,” he said. Measures being taken by the War 
Relocation Authority and certain voluntary organizations 
to lighten the burden on the hardest hit group of all, per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry, were described by Clarence 
Pickett of the American Friends Service Committee who 
estimated that there was an unused labor force of some 
40,000 among 106,000 persons in relocation centers. “The 
long range solution . . . is in relocating these people as 
individuals.” : 

Thus the conference considered the impact of war. on 
the individual in relation to his family, the period of his — 
life, his ethnic group. Conference-goers were provided a_ 
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Wars are fought and won by the match- 
ing of aggression with aggression, ruth- 
lessness with ruthlessness. The culture 
of a nation tends to change from pro- 
hibition to permissiveness of violence. 
When the adult world is engaged in 
work of destruction adolescents will, in 
effect, engage in similar activity even 
though it may be inappropriately di- 
rected, If this is not brought about 
through example, it may be brought 
about through the opportunity that is 
being afforded for the expression of 
those primitive impulses that have been 
curbed from early infancy and even- 
tually made dormant in the interests of 
orderly civilized living. When the 
modifying influences of the adult world 
itself give sanction to that which was 
formerly prohibited, these buried urges 
come to the fore and the censor (con- 


Adolescent Delinquency 


science) always operating against pres- 
sure from within, becomes sufficiently 
weakened during such period to permit 
expression in the form of behavior 


_ designated as anti-social... 


In war-aftected communities we have 
the usual conditions brought about by 
overpopulation and inability of the 
community to absorb the newcomers 
into their own cultural milieu. We have 
inadequate wholesome recreational re- 
sources and greatly overburdened social 
service. . . . We have the usual spec- 
tacle that is characteristic of the boom 
town with congested housing, crowded 
living quarters, inadequate schooling, 
undesirable commercial recreation, dis- 
tortion of the ratio between the male 
and female sexes resulting in sex de- 
linquencies and problems around pros- 
titution and, in general, life on a more 


primitive level. We also have the spec- 
tacle of greater economic opportunities 
superimposed upon unwholesome social 
conditions, resulting not in improved 
living standards but, as a matter of fact, 
in further deterioration ... 

What is needed at this time is the 
mobilization of all personal and group 
services, private and public, in the in- 
terest of our adolescents and children, 
cutting across functional and specialized 
lines and considering the adolescent 
personality needs on a unitary basis. 
. .. There is no guarantee that democ- 
racy will be preserved and fostered if 
we do not assure ourselves of a men- 
tally sound and emotionally healthy 
adult of tomorrow who is the adolescent 
of today. 

JOHN SLAWSON, New York 


further comprehensive review of the ways in which such 
groups are affected, by the American Association for the 
Study of Group Work. The association broke its program 
into small work groups which came together for a final 
summary. Several wartime needs having implications for 
group work agencies were brought out, among them: 


1. The need of disrupted tamilies for comfort and the sense 
of belonging which comes with participation in group activities. 
2. The need of young people for participation in activities 
that will help prepare them for employment or induction. 
_ 3. The need of recreational opportunities for Negroes who 
have taken war jobs in communities where few or no facilities 
are open to them. 


Disrupted Communities 


ONE OF THE GREATEST CHALLENGES OF WAR TO THE 
social worker is in dealing with the community disruptions 
caused by the mobilization programs. Hardly a speaker 
failed to refer to some of the problems that arise in a war 
industry town: overcrowded hospitals, schools and recrea- 
tional facilities; inadequate housing, sanitation and trans- 
portation; a shortage of doctors and nurses; lack of child 
caring facilities and trained workers. 

A panel meeting of the National Committee of Housing 
Associations brought out a divergence of viewpoints on 
whether the federal government or local communities 
should take the leadership in solving some of the social 
problems of wartime housing. Dorothy Rosenman of New 
York maintained that many local housing committees 
seemed to resent interference from Washington even while 
resenting lack of leadership from Washington. The discus- 
sion emphasized the fact that among the outstanding needs 
in war industry communities are housing and community 
facilities for Negroes. 

Health organization in communities today can have little 
meaning except in relation to a national plan, according to 
Dr. Dean A. Clark of the medical division of the OCD. 
National planning, he said, is necessary because of the un- 
equal distribution of medical and nursing personnel re- 


maining available to civilians. Yet organization for health 
at home in the communities is necessary if only to call 
attention to what is needed on the national scale. Dr. John 
P. Peters of Yale University urged the adoption of a sys- 
tem of group medical practice in order to assure a higher 
quality as well as a better distribution of medical service. 

Recent developments in the spread of the “block plan’’ 
were reported by Glen Jackson of the OCD in a meeting 
of the National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services. Mr. Jackson cited the experience in several cities 
where block workers have cooperated in civilian defense 
activities. In many instances public welfare workers are 
helping to train block workers in visiting. 

In reviewing the development of organization to meet 
wartime community disruptions Joanna C. Colcord of the 
Russell Sage Foundation declared that the most successful 
communities in wartime welfare planning usually have been 
those in which Councils of Social Agencies had taken the 
lead in organizing a welfare committee to work with or 
under the defense council. Will the structure of the de- 
fense council prove durable and remain in existence to co- 
ordinate the emergency problems of peacetime? she asked. 
Elwood Street of Richmond, Va., also looking forward to 
the postwar era, said that postwar community planning 
must represent a fused knowledge and judgment of all pos- 
sible interested groups, but leadership should be exercised 
by an agency which does not exclusively represent any one. 

At the meetings of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, a session on camping for children brought sugges- 
tions for meeting the scarcity in personnel, food, gas and 
tires. Discussion of the adaptation of the camp program to 
the government’s agricultural program indicated the values 
of a work project but warned of the danger of emphasis on 
work alone. At another session, Eduard C. Lindeman 
of New York reported on the experiment of the Good 
Neighbor Committee, the New York Adult Education 
Council, and the National Federation of Settlements in 
training leaders, developing content material, and deter- 
mining techniques for promoting international understand- 
ing and postwar planning. ‘Do not wait for leadership 
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from another source,” Mr. Lindeman advised, “begin now 
where you find the interest, no matter how modest the at- 
tempt may be.” Mary K. Simkhovitch of New York spoke 
of the ever-widening aspects of the settlements: “The 
place of the settlement is to foster neighborhood planful- 
ness, to stick with it, to be guided by it in its choice of 
activities, and to promote within it a constant concern for 
the larger life democracy implies.” 


Security and the Future 


ONE OF THE MAIN TRENDS OF INTEREST AT THE CON- 
ference was in social security, now and in the future. When 
the conference convened, the report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board [see page 106] had not yet been 
released, and there were currents of excitement Wednesday 
night when the news of its submission to Congress came 
out. 

At a meeting called by a self-appointed committee on 
social action directly following the Conference, with 
Paul Kellogg presiding in the absence of its chairman, John 
Fitch, it was decided that this report was the most import- 
ant cause for social action in the immediate future. The 
committee thereupon decided to ask that the report’s recom- 
mendations be made the main charge on the Cleveland Re- 
gional Conference, with an evening session or two devoted 
to it and a grist of morning sessions given over to various 
facets of the theme. It was noted with concern that within 
only a few hours of publication of the National Resources 
Planning Board report, some sections of the press were 


Health 


The first [principle of health organization} is the realiza- 
tion that what we are able to do right now will to a large 
extent determine what we can do after the war is over. 
Second, is that any health plan is futile which is not 
reckoned as a part of the whole community picture .... 
A third basic principle is that health planning must in- 
clude all the health needs of all the community’s people, 
without regard to rights, privileges, or economic circum- 
stances. Fourth, we must recognize and face the obvious 
fact that our accomplishments will depend almost wholly 
upon the more effective organization and use of the 
limited trained personnel and specialized facilities now at 
hand or even less than these.... 

.. - In all the talk about our farm labor shortage and our 
problems of absenteeism in industry, little has been said 
about the drain that unprevented or untreated sickness 
makes on our farm and industrial workers . .. . How many 
are there among us, not now able to take part in the 
productive effort, who could do so if they had an oppor- . 
tunity to obtain physical or vocational rehabilitation? 
Clearly, it is not enough to insure that some one phase of 
the problem—let us say venereal disease control—is well 
handled, if we neglect the rest. The best industrial hygiene 
and accident prevention measures might help a good deal to 
reduce the work days lost because of occupational health 
hazards, but of what use will this be if we neglect the 
non-occupational illnesses which cause fifteen times as 
much time lost? Of what real value is a fine plan for 
hospitalization and medical care in a community where 
families have to live in shacks and trailers and drink 
contaminated water? Health simply cannot be treated 
as an isolated phenomenon.—DEAN A. CLARK, surgeon 
(R) USPHS; Office of Civilian Defense 
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already condemning the recommendations. The committee 
felt that there was need to get people thinking about and 
discussing what is going to happen in. their communities. 
upon demobilization. Several steps were suggested for con- 
sideration by local social work leadership in developing un- 
derstanding in their communities of the report’s recom- 
mendations, among them: 


Promote discussion groups in social and health agencies, 
Councils of Social Agencies, churches, trade unions, civic 
groups, and the like. 

Request local groups to study the recommendations of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 

Answer letters published in the local press, discussing the 
recommendations, and stimulate letters to the press. 

Make known local interest in the subject in communications 
to U. S. Senators and Representatives. 


Planning now for social security was the central theme 
of the sessions of the American Public Welfare Association 
which opened two days ahead of the Conference proper. 
They began with a critique of the Beveridge plan presented 
by Sir Henry Bunbury of London. [See “The Beveridge 
Report” by Beulah Amidon, Survey Midmonthly, March 
1943.] Sir Henry maintained that the plan is a consumer’s 
approach to the problem of want. However, since it is based 
on the assumption that unemployment can be kept below 
8,500,000, it might bog down under mass unemployment. 
In his opinion its success will depend largely on how it is 
operated at the grass roots, for though the administration 
will be centralized at Whitehall it will be carried out 
through a network of local agencies. Because of the full 
employment in Britain at present, he said, it would be wise 
to take the present opportunity to. work out the details. 

More eager to see the Beveridge plan get underway soon 
was Dr. Herman Finer, formerly of London and now of 
the International Labour Office in Montreal, who spoke 
at the closing session of the Conference proper on Friday. 
Dr. Finer defined the report as the culmination of a 
“historic succession of experiments in the treatment of 
want.” Its recommendations, he said, have been hailed 
with a “great shout of joy” by the British people, though 
there are those who, having accepted the plan in principle, 
are “proceeding to kill the details.” 

Eveline Burns, chief of the economic security and health 
section of the National Resources Planning Board, was at 
a disadvantage in speaking at an APWA meeting before the 
board’s report had left President Roosevelt’s desk. How- 
ever, she suggested that the most constructive way to plan 
for freedom from want is to put our minds on full employ- 
ment. But because there will always be the sick, the young, 
the old, and persons who are temporarily out of work, 
there must be an adequate system of social insurances. 


At an APWA round table discussion, the controversy 
between federal centralization and state and local auton- 
omy arose. William J. Ellis of the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies took up thé cudgels 
for states’ rights with arguments against the federalization 
of unemployment compensation. He quoted at length from 
an article by Elizabeth Brandeis in the Survey Graphic 
[see “Centralization and Democracy,” December 1942] in 
which she maintained that this country is too large to be 
centralized and still remain democratic. Mrs. Burns’ re- 
sponse to this view was that there is a fallacy in the ten- 
dency to talk as though there is one final choice between 
federal or state administration. She suggested that in ap- 
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ac ching a Erobices we must first ask what the functions 
> that have to be carried out, whether this can be done 
t ¢ local governments, or whether it is important to have 
_acertain degree of uniformity throughout the country. 

Another person to speak for the federalization of unem- 


ployment compensation was Arthur J. Altmeyer, chair- 


man of the Social Security Board, who at a meeting of 
the Conference proper outlined a eerorehensite system of 
social insurances. He would expand the coverage of the 


_ present insurances and would add a program of permanent 
and temporary disability insurance. 


What directions are the public welfare services taking? 
was a question asked at the APWA meetings. Ruth Hill 


of New York, in describing recent changes in procedures 


counted in the 


within the New York City Department of Welfare, 
showed that the trend of services is in the direction of pro- 
tection and prevention. In another session, Willard E. Sol- 
-enberger of the Pennsylvania Department of Public As- 
sistance maintained that public welfare, still suffering from 
an “emergency relief hangover,” is hoping that it can be 
“emergency” of postwar reconstruction. 
Public welfare, the said, should do its job not as an emer- 
gency agency but as a regular agency of government. In a 
meeting on staff development, Robert P. Wray of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance presented a 
report of the four Pennsylvania schools of social work re- 
commending that public agencies expand their resources 
through: more careful induction training; clarification of 
job definitions and formulation of standards of perform- 
ance; better supervision; the use of school consultants in 
staff training. 

A glimpse of the postwar problem of helping to recon- 
struct the devastated countries was afforded by Hugh R. 
Jackson of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations, who spoke both at the APWA meeting and 
at the Conference proper. The job that is being undertaken 
in North Africa now is only the beginning, he said, and 
how it proceeds to other countries depends, of course, on 
military developments. He gave four reasons why America 
should undertake this task now: 


1. It is essential to military security to feed the civilian 
population. ' 

2. Simple humanitarianism. 

3. The impossibility of existing peacefully and prosperously 
in a starving world. 

4. The need for a postwar market for our agricultural 
surpluses. 


However, everything cannot be done by one country alone. 
A unified international administrative structure should be 
established. 

An even more difficult postwar problem to come under 
discussion was that of international migration. Here a dif- 
ference in viewpoints offered a foretaste of at least one of 
the controversies to come. Imre Ferenczi, formerly with the 
ILO in Geneva, maintained that America’s immigration 
laws must be reexamined. The danger spot in the present 
distribution of populations lies in the Far East, and unless 
Japanese are allowed to emigrate to the United States and 
Australia, and Chinese to Australia and the Indies, 
there can be no enduring peace. Bruno Lasker, of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, took issue with this point and 
defended our Oriental exclusion laws. On the other hand, 
he held that domination of Eastern nations by those of the 
West should cease. 
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“Everything depends on what we do now. 


The Peace 


Peacemaking is not just a matter of ceasing hostilities .... 
{It} requires the release of great social energies, the over- 
coming of traditional rivalries, the breaking of age-old 
habits of imperialism and power politics, Unless we show 
that during the war we can do this we shall never be able 
to undertake it after the war... 

The heartening thing is that we have at hand all the 
materials for building a decent postwar world. We have 
the techniques for an economy at home that makes sense, 
that can give the ordinary man security and the chance 
at a job, that can put investment and machines and labor 
to work, There need be no postwar depression. But there 
can well be a postwar uncontrolled boom, followed by an 
uncontrolled depression, followed by armament rivalry 
followed by another world war, What we do with our 
internal economy, as well as what we do in our foreign 
policy, will affect the whole course of the postwar period... 

We have the material at hand either for an enduring 
peace or else for a strange interlude between wars of an- 
nihilation, There is something dying in our world. That 
something is the idea that a democracy has to be weak to 
remain a democracy, and that it cannot join with other 
nations to construct an enduring international community. 
There is something being born in our world. That some- 
thing is the idea that a democracy can be strong and still 
remain free, that it can and must assume the responsibility 
for creating social security and economic opportunity, that 
freedom to be for the many is more important than free- 
dom to have for the few... {It} is the idea of a United 
Nations which has strength enough to create an inter- 
national police force to put down aggression, and which 
understands that the only basis of an enduring peace is a 
union of peoples each of whom has a healthy economic 
-and social system.—MAX LERNER 


Three years ago at Grand Rapids, Max Lerner of Wil- 
liams College, Mass., ended a gloomy conference with a 
call for courage. Last month in New York he again pro- 
vided a high spot through an unsparing analysis of the 
problems in building for a postwar world. He maintained 
that the present policy of our State Department in North 
Africa and Spain séems to be committing us “to the crea- 
tion and strengthening of a group of European regimes 
that represent the conservative and even the reactionary 
and fascist forces of Europe.” This policy will discourage 
cooperation from Russia in forming a real United Nations 
with Britain and China, to act as trustees for the building 
of a “tolerably democratic world order.” Mr. Lerner also 
spoke of our internal postwar problems and warned: 


Let us never forget that we came very close to losing one 
of the most important struggles of our time—the struggle for 
the hearts and minds and allegiance of our young people... 

It was only by action at the last moment that we were able 
to win them back. ... But let us not think that we have won 
them for good even now. If the New Deal turns out to be, by 
a slackening of effort all along the line, the dream we lost; 
if we give up what we have so laboriously built in the struc- 
ture of the United Nations, and go back to isolationism and 
cynicism—then we shall have to wage all over again the strug- 
gle of the allegiance of our young people. 


He struck the keynote of the conference when he added: 
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Freedom from Want: fae NRPB Report 


By EVELINE M. BURNS 


Director of Research, Committee on Long Range Work and Relief Policies, NRPB 


of the National Resources Planning Board is based 

upon a major premise: namely, that knowledge of 
the facts is an essential prerequisite to the development of 
sound and acceptable public policies. 

The Committee on Long Range Work and Relief Poli- 
cies, which was responsible for the report, was set up in 
1939 at the end of a decade in which this nation had made 
tremendous efforts to meet the worst consequences of wide- 
spread insecurity and to preserve the values threatened 
when people lack jobs or income. But these efforts had 
been piecemeal, without a clear sense of direction. They 
had to be varied because we were attacking a very com- 
plicated situation, but too often one attempt nullified the 
accomplishments of another or of national fiscal and eco- 
nomic policy. Our public aid programs suffered from the 
general tendency to regard them as temporary remedies 
for a temporary evil. Of these various programs, we had 
no complete and over-all picture. Evaluation of our achieve- 
ment in securing freedom from want was difficult because 
there were so many programs, and because conditions varied 
so greatly from one part of the country to another. It was 
high time, therefore, that the facts should be gathered to- 
gether to see whether the nation had met any measure of 
success in dealing with the problem Of insecurity and if not, 
why not. It was time also to learn the implications of our 
past successes or failures in order to plan soundly for the 
future. 

In keeping with its usual policy, the NRPB appointed 
a technical committee, in this instance under the chairman- 
ship of Professor William Haber. The members were Wil- 
liam Alexander, C. M. Bookman, Corrington Gill, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Fred K. Hoehler, Katharine 
F, Lenroot, Mary Switzer, Thomas J. Woofter, Jr., and 
the writer. Five of the committee members represented 
federal agencies operating public aid programs; one repre- 
sented public agencies operating at the state and local lev- 
els; one represented private social agencies; and the chair- 
man and one member were university faculty members 
with special professional competence in this field. 

The collection of comprehensive information on a na- 
tionwide basis concerning the actual operation of public 
aid programs and their predecessors in the past ten years 
was a task which no one had attempted before. A staff of 
research workers was assembled under a director of re- 
search, and operating agencies lent members of their re- 
search staffs for varying periods. As many readers of The 
Survey will remember, we called for assistance on the state 
agencies administering security programs and also on local 
public welfare staffs. Our own staff made an intensive 
study of publications and statistical material coming from 
federal, state, and local sources. Always we tried to keep in 
mind the people represented by these figures, as a reading of 
Part II of the report will show. But we recognized, too, 
that any realistic solution of these problems must take ac- 
count of the economic and social conditions prevailing in 
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this country and of the federal character of our form of 
government. 


E started off from the assumption that all the various 

programs—work and youth programs, social insur- 
ances, farm security programs, and special and general pub- 
lic assistance—were related parts of a broad attack upon the 
problem of economic insecurity and unemployment. Instead 
of treating each program in isolation, as has generally been 
done in the past, we considered the consequences of the 
simultaneous operation of a variety of related programs. 
This method of approach enabled us to draw attention to a 
number of important problems of over-all policy and of co- 
ordination. We attempted to answer some very simple but, 
as we believed, very fundamental questions concerning the 
national attempt to secure freedom from want. The nature 
of these questions can be clearly seen from the titles of the 
chapters in Parts II, III and IV of the Report. In each 
case we attempted to give an answer for the nation as a 
whole, and then to discover whether the situation was dif- 
ferent in different parts of the country, or for different 
types of needy people. Where we found shortcomings or 
inconsistencies in policy, we endeavored to trace the under- 
lying causes, so that our recommendations would be di- 
rected toward the removal of fundamental rather than su- 
perficial weaknesses. 

In Part II of the Report we attempted to find out 
whether, despite our many programs, a significant number 
of needy people cannot get public aid in this country and if 
so, to discover the reasons for this gap between need and 
assistance. For there is a gap, as many of us know with a 
sense of frustration, a total of unmet need that must banish 
any complacency in regard to the accomplishments of this 
country in the field of public aid. We do indeed have a 
system of social security and public assistance for some 
groups and for some persons within those groups. But other 
groups, and indeed a large proportion of the very low in- 
come groups in whole areas of this country, fail to re- 
ceive any public aid at all or receive such aid as should 
shame a wealthy country like our own. | 

We found that all the social insurances and the work 
programs fail fully to meet the need for these special types 
of aid. Even of the workers nominally insured against the 
risk of old age under the Social Security Act, a substantial 
proportion have earnings so low or so irregular that they 
probably cannot qualify for benefits, though they pay taxes 
on every dollar of their wages. Whole groups are excluded 
from coverage in each of the social insurances, except for 
an inadequate workmen’s compensation program, and we 
have no social insurance protection against loss of income 
due to sickness. The work programs have never at any time 
between 1930 and 1940 employed as many as half of the 
unemployed workers of the country, and we have so con- 
fused the work and relief objectives of these programs as 
to lose a great part of their value. These facts would © 
not be so appalling if needy people who cannot be aided by 
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these special programs were certain that some underpin- 


ning program of general relief would help them. But there 
are sections of the country where public funds are not avail- 
able for relief in any form. In others, the amounts avail- 
able are so limited that the numbers who can be cared for 
are negligible. ; 

In the course of our study we also asked the question: 
“If a needy person succeeds in being accepted for one or 
another of the public aid programs, are the payments large 
enough to permit him a decent standard of living?” When 
we used as a yardstick the Stecker emergency budget, we 
found that in 1940 only a part of the recipients of a few 
programs received payments in excess of this minimum and 
many payments fell far below it. The social insurance pay- 
ments were in general the most nearly adequate, but even 
here payments in many areas or circumstances fell short, 
and in unemployment compensation the duration was so 
limited that a great many workers exhausted their benefit 
rights before finding a new job. The WPA security wage 
failed to assure the emergency level of living for a signi- 
ficant proportion of project workers. In all but a few states, 
the level of living permitted by special assistance payments 


was low. But the conditions revealed by the Committee’s 


special study of general relief in 59 cities were worst of all. 
In two of these cities the general relief grant was less than 
one fifth of the amount necessary to purchase the emergency 
budget, and only six cities granted 80 percent or more of 
this amount. None gave 100 percent. 

Perhaps the most discouraging revelations are the great 
variations in availability and adequacy of aid between the 
several regions of the country and between groups of reci- 
pients. In general, needy persons in the Southeast and 
Southwest, Negroes, and unsettled persons fare worst of 


¢ The greater part of the public aid problem is thus in the 
last resort merely an extreme manifestation of the general 
problem of our failure to exploit to the full our productive 
resources, to achieve a more satisfactory distribution of in- 
comes, and to make a more effective attack upon sickness and 
ill health. 


* Prudence demands that public aid policy be postulated upon 
the probability of recurrence of need attributable to unemploy- 
ment. It follows that planning for its occurrence must be 
viewed as a continuing and regular function of government 
to be performed by agencies with permanent status. 


* We believe that the assurance of a decent minimum of 
economic security for all our citizens, regardless of place of 
residence, has become an essential prerequisite for the main- 
tenance of a sense of national unity. The present emergency, 
by stressing. the strategic significance of civilian morale and 
loyalty, reinforces all other considerations in support of this 
conclusion. 


* The great security that the vast majority of our people 
look for is the opportunity to work at decent wages. If this 
opportunity were available for all, much of the need for 
socially provided income would be removed and many of the 
personal and social maladjustments attributable to idleness and 
a sense of difference from the rest of the community would 


disappear. 


all. It is also a striking fact that. we have provided on the 
whole much better for our aged than for our children. 

The Committee then sought to answer the question: why 
do so many needy persons fail to receive aid, and why are 
the payments in general so low and so varied as between 
groups of recipients? We found that one reason, of course, 
lies in the unexpectedly large volume of dependency which 
became apparent as our efforts to combat it increased. An- 
other is the wide variation in wealth between the regions of 
our country, which have naturally led to great variations in 
the appropriations. These limited appropriations have had 
to be spread thin over as many cases as could possibly be 
handled, with the result that, where grants could be made 
at all, they were often appallingly low. But the low appro- 
priations were not entirely due to financial stringency. It 
is undeniable that some communities have been unwilling 
to make proper provisions for dependency, and discrimina- 
tion against certain groups is clearly evident. By and large, 
the country has assumed that people who could not qualify 
for special programs would be aided by a residual general 
relief program, but unfortunately that program has been 
the weakest in our whole system of public aid and the one 
for which adequate appropriations were least likely to be 
made. 

It is evident that, although between 1932 and 1940, 
we spent over $26,000,000,000 and aided during some 
months as many as 28,000,000 individuals, we have far to 
go before we can say that there is real social security in the 
United States. 

When we turned our attention in Part III of the Re- 
port to the financial and administrative problems involved 
in the attempt to provide freedom from want, we again 
encountered many problems as yet unsolved. The nation 


Some Highlights from the NRPB Report 


* Because the period between school-leaving and adulthood 
is decisive for the formation of both social attitudes and 
economic potentialities, society has a duty and an interest 
in making the most constructive use of these strategic years. 


¢ Great importance must be attached to the social advantages 
of a system which minimizes the degree of official discretion 
in matters which closely affect the private life of the citizen 
. . . We believe that the vast majority of our people, in- 
cluding those at any time on relief, can be trusted to make 
the best use of whatever funds are given them and to manage 
their own lives in an intelligent and orderly manner. 


* Permanent provision for adequate and orderly support must 
be as assured as the provision now made for education, roads, 
and other normal responsibilities of government. 


* Only if public policies are based upon a broad measure of 
popular understanding and approval of the basic objectives, 
can there be any hope for stability of policy. 


* Local interest and initiative, so important in the main- 
tenance of the democratic tradition, are most likely to be 
fostered if accompanied by a real responsibility for, and par- 
ticipation in, policy formation and administration. 
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has not succeeded in making sure that there will be ade- 


quate funds for the varied measures which seem appropri- * 


ate to deal with the needs of various types of insecure people. 
In other words, the nation, even in 1940, was still treating 
the financing of social security programs as an emergency 
measure. We have not yet succeeded in so distributing fed- 
eral aid in the states as to enable each state to meet need 
arising within its borders without throwing a disproportion- 
ately heavy burden upon state and local taxpayers. Nor have 
we succeeded in distributing federal funds among programs 
in a way that will lead to a balanced and socially desir- 
able development of the individual programs. General re- 
lief is still the stepchild among all our security measures. 
We found that the financing of public aid programs has 
not yet been recognized as an important component of our 
entire fiscal policy and has not been properly integrated 
with the other fiscal: policies of government. We still rely 
upon types of taxes which throw a relatively heavy burden 
upon the lowest income groups whose economic insecurity 
our public aid programs are aiming to reduce. 

Part IV deals with administrative problems. The country 
has, and very properly, developed a series of diversified 
programs. But we have not yet avoided various types of 
overlapping between programs nor have we as yet solved 
the dificult problems of intergovernmental relationships 
that arise when several levels of government are involved 
in the administration of any one program. In particular, the 
position of the state welfare administrator is especially dif- 
ficult because he must maintain relationships with a great 
variety of federal agencies which have not always adopted 
common policies in regard to matters of common concern, 
and he must also supervise the activities of an unwieldy 
number of local units. 


INALLY, the Report shows that the complicated ad- 

ministrative organization which results from our diver- 
sified programs and our federal system causes very real dif- 
ficulties for the applicant for public aid and for the em- 
ployer and other members of the public who must supply 
information and pay taxes. Applicants have no central point 
to which they can go to find out what services they are 
entitled to and they may well be confused by the numerous 
points of access to the various public aid programs. Further, 
they may be investigated by representatives of more than 
one agency. Employers are irritated by the numerous and 
uncoordinated requests for information from the many 
agencies administering public aid programs. 

Our detailed factual study (the findings of which are 
summarized in Part IV) showed that much has yet to be 
done before the nation can feel satisfied that it has devel- 
oped an economic and orderly system for assuring freedom 
from want. Our Committee made recommendations in re- 
gard to all the major shortcomings which the factual report 
revealed. But we were fully aware of the difficulties to be 
encountered before our goal is attained. Our method of 
approach was to formulate certain broad policies which we 
could work toward, even though we recognized that it 
might be several years before we could finally feel that the 
task was completed. We also formulated some general 
financial and administration principles and urged that their 
application to all programs would result in a more speedy 
approach to an orderly and well coordinated system of re- 
lated measures. These policies and principles can be found 
in Chapter 17 of the report and have been reprinted in the 
pamphlet entitled “After the War—Toward Security.” 
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Finally, in Chapter 18 of the full report, we applied th 


policies and principles to existing programs and arrived 
at specific recommendations, in each instance giving our 


reasons for the changes we proposed. 

Many Survey readers undoubtedly are fannie with the 
broad lines of policy which we recommended. Essentially, 
they involve a six-fold attack upon the problems of eco- 
nomic insecurity and unemployment. 

First, we urged an intensification of all preventive and 
constructive measures. Much economic insecurity can be 
avoided by statesmanlike utilization of economic controls 
and fiscal policies on all levels of government. Much de- 
pendency would disappear if more attention were paid to 
rehabilitation programs and to the promotion of the health 
of our people. 

Second, we urged that, for all those who have exhausted 
26 weeks’ unemployment benefits, public work should be 


provided. By public work we did not mean keeping a man _ 


busy on leaf-raking projects, after he has passed a means 
test: What we envisaged was a carefully planned and ade- 
quately financed program of public work on projects of 
sound usefulness, which would pay as nearly as possible 
prevailing rates of wages, and would in turn require full 
time hours of work and standards of efficiency similar to 
those prevailing in private industry. 

Third, we recognized that special attention must be paid 
to the problems of youth. We envisaged not only mainten- 
ance grants to permit young people to continue at school 
up to the normal school-leaving age, but also grants to 
enable those who could profit by higher education to do so. 


At the same time, we recognized the need for special work — 


programs for young people with the object of inculcating 
disciplines and familiarity with the use of tools which 
would permit our youth on attaining the age of twenty-one 
to compete effectively with other adults and to assume the 
full responsibilities of citizenship. We especially urged that 
the youth programs should pay attention to the health needs 
of young people. 

Fourth, we recommended that so far as possible the need 
for income on the part of those who were too old or too 
young to work, who were sick, or who had lost their bread- 
winner, as well as those unemployed for less than 26 weeks, 
should be met by social insurance. We recognized that this 
extension of social insurance to cover all groups in the popu- 
lation and their dependents might not be attainable over 
night, but we made many specific proposals for changes in 
the existing insurance laws to provide more adequate bene- 
fits and, in the case of unemployment compensation, to pro- 
vide benefits for a less limited period of time. 

Fifth, we urged that there should be developed an ade- 
quate and acceptable system of general public assistance 
because we felt that this service is an essential underpin- 
ning to all other programs and because we had found that 
its absence had reacted unfavorably upon many of the 
other special programs. We drew attention to the fact that 
social insurance alone can never provide for the special cir- 
cumstances of all needy families, although we may hope 
that, with the full development ot the social insurance pro- 
grams and of the work and youth programs that we have 
proposed, the numbers of people dependent on general 
public assistance ultimately will become relatively small. 


It should be emphasized that the public assistance system ~ 


which we proposed differs radically from the general relief 
system that unfortunately prevails in all too many parts of 
the country today. Our recommendations were directed 
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ould not merely provide assistance based upon need under 


‘conditions which were not destructive of self-respect, but 


which would also place great emphasis upon rehabilitation 
and constructive activities, : 

This emphasis upon constructive social service brings me 
to our sixth recommendation: a progressive expansion of 
those social services which are vital to the health and wel- 


_ fare of the country. By no means all of the needs of the 
economically insecure and, the low income population can 


s 


eA 


or should be met by money payments. There are some 
services, prominent among them the educational and health 
services of the country, which in the national interest 
should be more readily available to all the people. Al- 
though it was outside the scope of our study to say pre- 


cisely how these services should be expanded, we did make © 


suggestions in regard to the social services which have in 
the past been developed as an integral part of some of our 
public aid programs. At numerous points we emphasized 
how much the need for public aid could be reduced by more 
adequate health and rehabilitation programs. 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the financial 
and administrative recommendations. Some idea of the ad- 
ministrative arrangements we hope to see in the future can 
be briefly indicated. We should like to see in every com- 
munity a central information office to which every person 
needing socially provided income, work, or services could 
come to discover what resources were available to him and 
how to go about obtaining them. We should further like 
to see the points of access to the various public aid and 


_ service programs considerably reduced. More specifically, 


we suggest that the public welfare office should become the 
central point of access to all programs where eligibility is 
in some way or other based upon need. Where financial aid 
is indicated, we should like to see all persons first of all ac- 
cepted on a general assistance program and through this 
channel assigned to that special public assistance program 
for which they were found to be qualified. 

On the other hand, we look forward to the day when 
the public employment services will become the central 
point of access in the community for all programs dealing 
with the employable population and for those social secur- 
ity benefits which are obtained as a right and regardless of 
any question of need. We see the employment service 
charged with the responsibility of referring workers not 
only to private employment but also to public work, special 
youth programs, or training programs. Referrals should be 
made, not on the basis of the worker’s economic need but 
rather on the basis of his suitability for one type of work 
rather than another. Such a centralization of all our pro- 
grams for employable workers would give us for the first 
time a comprehensive picture of the numbers of the unem- 
ployed and their characteristics, and it should become a re- 
sponsibility of the employment service to estimate the char- 
acter of the trends in the demand for labor in each area. 
If we had this information we could more intelligently plan 
our work and training programs so as to dovetail them into 
the changing demands of private employers for labor. 

We recognized that the changes we propose will involve 
changes and developments within both the local welfare 
office and the employment service and we have made a 
number of specific recommendations for the strengthening 
of both these agencies. 

Finally, we urged that more thought should be devoted 
to methods and techniques for enabling the ordinary citizen 
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ward the development of a public social service which 
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Program for Action 


By WILLIAM HABER 


Chairman of the Committee on Long Range Work 
and Relief Policies 


“Freedom from Want” has become more than a slogan 
vaguely associated with the Atlantic Charter or the War 
Aims of the United Nations. The battle against insecurity 
and destitution will never cease. In the postwar world it 
must become the major political cause of the democratic 
nations, and the campaign for security must be planned 
with the same thoroughness as we are now employing in 
the war against other enemies. 

We know now that the institutions of modern produc- 
tion can provide a volume of goods and services which 
makes the goal of a “national minimum” practical and 
quickly realizable. We know also that the war against 
want calls for a national plan and a program of action on. - 
many fronts. 

The Beveridge plan in Britain and the report of the 
Committee on Long Range Work and Relief Policies of 
the National Resources Planning Board in this country 
provide outlines for such a program of action. 

In terms of a program the major conclusions of the 
National Resources Planning Board report can be stated 
in five propositions. These are: 

Our economy must provide work for all who are able 
to work. 

Continuity of income must be provided for individuals 
and families for whom there is no work or who cannot 

’ work. 

The machinery of social insurance is best designed to 
provide the necessary income when employment in useful 
work fails. 

National responsibility for a public assistance system for 
those who fall through the work and insurance net. 

A high level of services in medical care, education, 
housing, and other community facilities must be considered 
an integral part of the social security structure. 

These are realizable objectives. Wery real progress to- 
wards these has already been made—particularly during 
the decade of the 30’s. But the very structure of protec- 
tion against want and insecurity will be endangered unless 
we strengthen the foundation and broaden the scope of the 
security program to meet the certain problems of postwar 
readjustment. 


to know just what are the objectives of public policy and 
the strengths and weaknesses of the measures currently in 
operation. We also stressed the importance of bringing 
about greater citizen participation in policy formation and 


‘program operation wherever this is consistent with sound 


and impartial administration. Our suggestions for the form- 
ation of a representative national advisory body, for sound- 
er bodies at the state level, as well as our discussion of the 
role of private welfare agencies, were all directed toward 
this end. Only if all our citizens and all agencies working 
in this field understand clearly and participate intelligently, 
in our common effort to provide security, can freedom from 
want become a reality rather than a vision. 


Reprints of this and the following article, and a preprint from 
May Survey Midmonthly of a related article by Beulah Amidon, 
are available in pamphlet form. Prices on page 127. 

/ 
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Two American Security Plans 


By Rilla Schroeder 


- 


ONGRESS has before it the Social Security Board’s seventh annual report, which includes the Board’s recommen- 


dations for the expansion and improvement of the present social security program. 
These recommendations are similar to those of the National Resources Planning Board. Basically the two 


are in agreement. 


The fact that certain recommendations are omitted from one report, but included in the other is no 


indication of major differences between the agencies as to insurance and assistance. 
Following is a comparison of the Social Security Board’s report and the relevant portions of the much broader NRPB 


report, both of which merit careful study and thorough discussion by social workers, as well as by members of Congress. 


Social Security Board 


National Resources Planning Board 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


1. Extend coverage to agricultural labor, domestic service, 
public employment, service for non-profit institutions, and self 
employment. 


2. Protect insurance rights of workers covered by the pro- 


gram who have entered the armed forces. 


3. Reduce retirement age for insured women workers from 
65 to 60; for the wife of a retired worker, benefit payments 
to begin when she is 60 instead of 65; the same reduction for 
widows of insured workers now ineligible until 65; the wife 
ot a beneficiary with children in her care to receive benefits 
irrespective of age. 


4. Remove anomalies and simplify administrative requirements. 


1. Extend coverage to all employable groups in the popula- 
tion and their dependents. 


2. Not specifically included in the report but urged in the 
annual report of NRPB. 


3. No recommendations on these points, but the general prin- 
ciple is set forth that social insurance should be applied as 
widely as possible. 


4, Liberalize provisions especially through weighting of bene- 
fit formula still more in favor of low income persons and to 
remove anomalies and simplify administrative requirements. 


Unemployment Insurance 


1. Simplification and unification of present federal-state sys- 
tem, by pooling state unemployment funds. 


(a) to insure adequate out-of-work payments to work- 
ers in all. states during postwar readjustment period. 


(b) remove existing inequalities as to eligibility and 
payments to unemployed workers due to differences in 
separate state laws. 


(c) eliminate’ tax inequalities as between competing 
.employers in different states. 


(d) reduce the number of tax returns and wage re- 
ports required of employers, since.a single return and 
wage report would serve the purposes of both the un- 
employment and old age and survivors insurance pro- 
grams. 


2. Extend duration of benefit payments and make it the same 


throughout the country. 


3. Extend coverage to employes of small firms (one or more 
persons on payroll) and other wage earners covered by old age 
and survivors insurance. 


4, Provide additional benefits for workers with dependents. 


1. Same recommendations. 
(a) included in recommendations. 


(b) these objectives given as reason for recommend- 
ing national system. 


(c) recommends abolition of experience rating. 


(d) same recommendations in principle. 


2. Extend duration of benefit payments for 26 weeks for in- 


me 


dividuals unemployed that long; make it same throughout the 
country. 


3. Same recommendations. 


4, Same recommendations. 


Additional Insurance Protection ; 


1. Provide insurance for wage earners and their dependents 
against wage loss caused by disability, either permanent or 


temporary. 


2. Provide insurance against hospital costs. 


as 
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1. Same recommendations. 


2. A general recommendation urging the federal government 
to take action immediately to foster the development of an 
adequate system of medical care, including hospitalization. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY _ 


i. 


}. Provide protection against the risks of sickness and dis- 
yility in terms of preventing such catastrophes, insofar as 
ible, and restoring well-being in the households which 
xperience them; utilizing services developed in conjunction 
with insurance and assistance programs and other community 
services, including the resources of governmental and voluntary 
agencies. 


Public 


1. Extend present programs (which cover only needy old 
people, dependent children, and the needy blind) to cover all 
needy not eligible for other assistance. 


2. Provide for variable grants of federal money to the states 
for general and special public assistance in amounts to be de- 
termined by the states’ ability to share the costs. 


3. Increase or remove the maximum limit of federal con- 
tributions for aid to dependent children. 


4. Change eligibility provisions for aid to dependent children 
(now limited to children lacking a parent’s support) to include 
a child dependent for any cause. 


3. General recommendation 13 made that moge emphasis be 
put on preventative measures—measures to prevent unem- 
ployment and to improve the health of the population. 


Assistance 


1, Development of a comprehensive and adequate general 
public assistance program to care for all persons not provided 
for by social insurance or the special public assistances. 


2. Same recommendations. 


a Same recommendation. In addition it is recommended that 


payments be provided for mothers of dependent children. 


4. Calls for adequate general public assistance program, 
which would cover any dependent child not eligible for aid 
under other programs. 


Using Volunteers with Clients 


By GLADYS T. DANILOFF 
Until recently on the staff of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


FTER being around the place for years as odd-job 

man, the volunteer is being re-discovered by the 

professional worker. Today she is getting an oppor- 
tunity to try her hand at really responsible tasks in the 
social agencies, which, ironically enough, were founded a 
generation or two ago by volunteers. 

I shall not attempt to suggest here new outlets for vol- 
unteer usefulness, but to report how a volunteer group 
was used in direct contact with clients, a relationship about 
which the professional worker is particularly sensitive. The 
fact that this experiment was tried in a family service 
agency does not, I think, lessen its value for any other type 
of agency. Nor does the fact that it was concerned with 
Food Stamps, a federal project which, under war condi- 
tions, has been liquidated. The training and supervisory 
methods developed could be adapted by agencies in other 
fields, and applied to many other undertakings. What the 
professional worker gained from the volunteers’ fresh 
reaction to the clients’ problems gives the whole experience 
a deeper significance. After all—are we professional social 
workers trusting our volunteers far enough? Are we using 
to the full their awakened sympathies and imagination in 
helping to push out further the frontiers of social security ? 

It was in June 1942 that the Brooklyn Bureau of Char- 
ities decided to take over the responsibility for certifying 
marginal income families for federal Food Stamps. Other 
agencies had felt that they could not undertake this be- 
cause of the cost of personnel. For several weeks we had 
been participating in the training of volunteers for the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. The volunteers who had enrolled 
‘in these classes were well above the average in intelligence, 
educational background, and community interests. Their de- 
sire to serve their community at this time of crisis was sin- 
cere and strong. They were willing to devote hours to train- 
‘ing for work, and a large slice of their free time to an 
ON ccncsdiicss task. To us, the Food Stamp Program, 

ing a concrete service, seemed a “natural” for volunteers. 


The volunteers expressed enthusiasm for the job as a 
“real” one and could hardly wait to plunge in. We felt, 
however, that there was too much at stake to risk oper- 
ating on good intentions and enthusiasm alone. We even 
doubted whether the relationship of our project to the war 
effort would hold our volunteers unless we threw some- 
thing else into the situation—namely, planning, organiza- 
tion, further training, and constant supervision. Although 
the volunteers were fresh from the preliminary OCD 
training course we stipulated that those who were ac- 
cepted as workers on this project would have to have 
additional specific training for this job. This training 
course covered a period of two weeks, eight sessions in all, 
before we began the actual work of visiting in the homes 
in order to certify the families for Food Stamps. 


F any of the volunteers came with the idea that they 

could work on this project at odd moments when there 
was nothing more interesting to do, the idea was soon dis- 
pelled. We stressed the importance of the job and asked 
that each volunteer promise a certain amount of time regu- 
larly and, whenever possible, indicate the days on which 
she could be available. We took no one who could not pro- 
vide the equivalent of a full day each week. A few of the 
prospective volunteers did not return after the initial ex- 
planatory interview. Some of their reactions were extremely 
interesting and significant, and presently we discovered that 
many of the volunteers actually working on the project had 
these same reactions which had to be handled with them 
later. Some of the women expressed frank fear of going 
into strange houses and meeting strange people on such 
a basis. Some felt that the job would prove too strenuous 
physically. A few felt that the work was not closely enough 
tied in with the war effort. On the whole, however, most 
of those who came to investigate the project stayed. 

We started out with a group of nine. These women 
came regularly and enthusiastically to the training sessions. 
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Only one dropped out before actual field work began and 
that was because of sudden illness in her. family. The 
training course was planned to give the volunteers as much 
information as possible about the program, which was by 
no means a simple undertaking. A private agency certify- 
ing for federal Food Stamps had a triple responsibility, in- 
volving the applicant, the certifying agency and its relation- 
ship to the community and other agencies, and the federal 
government itself which made available the surplus food. 
Upon the basis of our investigation of resources, usually 
earned income, rested the family’s eligibility for this im- 
portant supplementation to an otherwise dangerously re- 
stricted diet. It was not a job to be done thoughtlessly or 
carelessly. There were many details and technicalities to 
be mastered and used constructively and dynamically rather 
than rigidly and negatively. The volunteers were exposed 
to this in all its intricacy in the very beginning on the theory 
that the more they knew about the job the more effective 
and responsible they could be. We tried to make them feel 
that they were an integral and necessary part of the under- 
taking, and this was no make-believe, because without them 
the project would not have been possible at that time. 


E found that we had two kinds of volunteers: those 
who felt very timid and inadequate to cope with the 
problems they feared the clients would present, and those 
who could see no reason for not talking to the client about 
anything that troubled him. This latter group wanted to do 
an over-all job and one or two complained that the Food 
Stamp Program was much too limited. They objected to 
the restrictions and limitations of the plan and had to be 
helped, by very concrete figures and material, to see that 
any program must have limitations if it is to be practical. 
One almost universal reaction that we had to face in the 
beginning was the volunteers’ absolute horror at the low 
relief budget figures. They felt certain that families could 
not possibly be fed on such small food budgets. Obviously, 
this feeling had to be met before the volunteers could be 
really helpful. We called in our home economist, who spent 
two sessions with the group. She broke down the relief 
budget into daily menus and actual market lists for the 
families, showing the volunteers who were almost all house- 
wives themselves, just how it could be done. They re- 
sponded with avid interest to the colorful charts on caloric 
values and vitamin content of various inexpensive foods, 
and their unanimous reaction was one of tremendous relief. 
We felt that this. cooperation with the home economist 
served a double purpose. We wanted to provide the volun- 
teers with a body of more or less expert knowledge which 
they might feel free to use with the client on a helping basis. 
Diet and nutrition seemed very much related to the job at 
hand, and a logical meeting ground for the client and, volun- 
teer, since the volunteers were not competent nor free to 
discuss other family problems. 

We found that the two types of volunteer—the timid and 
the over-confident—differed also in their approach to a com- 
plicated family situation. The timid ones felt that they 
could not offer suggestions to the family about possible 
sources of help because it would be “intruding” on the 
family’s privacy. The aggressive ones were inclined to 
barge in, and not only make suggestions but give the family 
what amounted to an old fashioned “talking-to”; point out 
things that were obviously wrong and indicate the solutions. 
We had to bring these two groups closer together in their 
thinking. One technique that proved to be interesting as 
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well as instructive, was the immp.c..pcu dramatization of 
several “case stories.” The leader of the project took th 
role of an applicant and different members of the group 
interviewed her. The roles were then reversed. The volun- 
teers who were audience acted as critics, and there was free 


and pointed discussion. They began to get the feel of the 


thing, and by putting themselves into the client’s situation, 
discovered for themselves what would be acceptable and 
helpful, as against the too timid or too aggressive approach. 

Through the open discussions in the group we discovered 
that almost all the women had to overcome a very real 


physical fear of going into strange neighborhoods and © 


strange houses. This was something beyond their natural 
psychological reaction to new situations and people. It was 


an educational experience to discover how sheltered these — 


intelligent, active Brooklyn housewives had been. Particu- 
larly they expressed fear of Negroes. 


We did what we 4 


could to dissipate this fear which was based on ignorance ~ 


and misinformation. One of the most gratifying results of 
three months work on the project was that every woman 
who visited in colored homes expressed delighted surprise 
at what she learned about her Negro neighbors. It was in- 
teresting, too, to discover that the volunteers, once they 
had overcome their fears, accepted the applicants unre- 
servedly as people like themselves. “There was no tendency 
to segregate the clients into a group apart. Without excep- 
tion, these volunteers seemed motivated by the desire to un- 
derstand and help. We saw no evidence of morbid curiosity 
and little tendency to judge. 

When the training of volunteers was first proposed there 
was some anxiety expressed lest the volunteers think they 
“knew all about social work” or at least, a lot more than 
they really did. We did not find this to be true of our 
group. The more they learned, the more humble. they be- 
came in their approach to their job. In individual confer- 
ences they would ask, ““How would a real social worker 
have handled that?” They welcomed supervision and for 
the most part reserved opinions until they had discussed 
their reactions with the professional supervisor. We found 
them very receptive to our efforts to present the work of 
our own agency as well as others in the community. In this 
very active group we felt we were building up a reservoir 
of understanding and good will that would stand us in good 
stead on the occasions when we had to go before the com- 
munity with an interpretation of our own program. 

We have been asked whether we felt that the program 
was “worthwhile.” The answer would be an unqualified 
affirmative. The bare statistics speak eloquently. An aver- 
age of 125 families were served each month during the 
period of the project. The volunteers made an average of 
seventy-five home visits each month. This included the va- 
cation months of July and August when one or more was 
always out of town. Six was the highest number we ever 
had working simultaneously. 

Aside from this very real service to the community, the 
agency is certainly profiting by the good will created. The 
enthusiastic response of the volunteers to the agency was 
very stirring. However, there is another side to the situa- 
tion, and one that might well prove more rewarding to us 
in the long run. While for the most part the volunteer’s 


reactions to the agency program were positive, there were 


areas of doubt and question which should make us pause, 
reexamine our actual functions, and perhaps analyze om 
present trends. 

One constantly recurring question posed by the a 
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eers will point this up. 
family out?” ‘The volunteer had been into a home where 
| Peverything was inadequate—room space, sanitary facilities, 
| household equipment, clothing, and even food. The family 
had always been self-supporting on a very meager basis and 
had never been eligible for the benefits of Department of 
_ Welfare assistance, which supplements cash grants by food 
stamps, milk stamps, medical care, and other forms of help. 
if The volunteer saw real need. An analysis of the situation 
_ showed that the working members of the family were earn- 
ing up to their maximum capacity. There seemed little hope 
that the situation could be changed appreciably without 
continuous subsidy of the family. We explained carefully 
and thoughtfully to the volunteer why the private agency 
could not undertake this form of assistance. The one rea- 
son they could accept was actual lack of money on the part 
of the agency. Any attempt to interpret a philosophy of 
helping that limited assistance to the strong resourceful 
ones who could “use” it, met with dubious response. The 
volunteer could not forget the “need” she had seen with her 
own eyes. She wanted that family to have more of the com- 
forts of life that would, she urged, make them happier and 
therefore better citizens of a democracy. She argued that 
the community did not want people to live under such cir- 


“Why can’t the BBC help that . 
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cumstances. “Something ought to be done about it.” Is it 
our job to do something about it, if not directly, then by 
working toward a broader program of public assistance that 
will not penalize the self-maintaining, self-respecting fam- 
ily that has always struggled to the limit of its inadequate 
capacities ? 

Certainly we would have help and backing from the vol- 
unteers who worked on this project. They gained first- 
hand knowledge of the community needs; they developed 
acutely sensitive social consciences. No one of them can 
ever question again the continuing need for private social 
work agencies or remark complacently that public relief 
meets all needs adequately. We have a feeling that they 
will not be satisfied to stop at knowledge of their neighbors’ 
needs but will want to be more active in the future in pro- 
moting social legislation for human betterment. One volun- 
teer summed it up: “I had calmly accepted the idea that 
some people, for reasons I was too careless to investigate, 
live in poor houses and suffer from malnutrition. I never 
realized how poor the housing could be nor what continu- 
ous struggle with want and insecurity went on just around 
the corner from my own comfortable home. I want to do 
my part in the future to prevent the conditions that make 
such struggle necessary.” 


Maternity Care for Service Men’s Wives 


By MARTHA M. ELIOT, M.D. 
Associate Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor 


HEN I met her, she was living in one.room in.a 
W down-at-the-heel rooming house converted from 
an old fourth-rate hotel. The state maternal and 
child health nurse was taking me on a round of visits to 
wives of enlisted men stationed at Fort Lewis, near Ta- 
coma, Wash. Mrs. Jensen was eighteen years old and came 
from one of the Dakotas. She was expecting her first baby 
in three months. She had been living in the rooming house 
for two months. What friends she had, lived in the same 
rooming house or others nearby. They were all wives of 
men in the service, most of them from farming communi- 
ties in the Montana-Wyoming-Dakota area. They knew 
almost no one in town except their husbands and the public 
health nurse. But they had one bond in common—they all 
‘expected babies soon or else had just had babies. 

Mrs. Jensen said she “got along” as far as living was 
concerned because her husband had arranged for an al- 
lotment of $30 from his pay. This covered the room rent, 
but she was short on food and couldn’t buy milk. The 
nurse had arranged with the Red Cross to send her milk 
now—so things were better. 

This was in April 1942, before the law providing family 
allowances for the dependents of enlisted men was enacted. 

No wonder Mrs. Jensen welcomed my friend, the nurse, 
for she brought with her news that the plan for Mrs. 
Jensen’s care at the hospital for her delivery had been 
completed and the cost would be borne by maternal and 
child health funds of the State Health Department. Mrs. 

_ Jensen had been to the prenatal clinic twice since the nurse 
had first found her, and the public health nurse was help- 
ing her plan for the baby. She had also been up to the 
hospital where she had talked over her problems with the 
medical social worker placed there by the State Maternal 


and Child Hygiene Division to help the wives of service 
men, 

As we were leaving, I asked Mrs. Jensen why she 
didn’t go home to the Dakota farm where her parents 
were. ‘And leave Carl while he waits to go heaven-knows- 
where?” There was no question in her mind about staying 
where she was. 

Mrs. Jensen’s situation was like dozens of other wom- 
en’s near Fort Lewis. The plan to give maternity care to 
wives of service men had grown out of a need recognized 
by the commanding officer at the Fort and translated into 
action by the state and local health departments under a 
plan for use of federal maternal and child health funds 
granted to the state under the Social Security act. 


HE program, started in a small way in August, 1941, 

grew gradually. By March 1942 many state health of- 
ficers knew about it and wanted to try to work out similar 
plans in their states. At the conference of state health off- 
cers with the U.S. Children’s Bureau in March, a request 
was made to the Children’s Bureau that part of the federal 
funds be set aside for this special type of project when the 
allotments were made for the fiscal year 1943. 

By early February 1943, the plans of twenty-eight 
state health departments had been approved by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to provide maternity care for wives of 
service men, and health supervision and medical care for 
the babies or for older children. The funds available have 
been far too limited to meet the enormous need. By March 
1, eleven states had reported that funds were already ex- 
hausted. 

But today, happily, the picture has changed. Realizing 
the urgent need to assist the state health departments to 
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provide care for these young mothers, the Congress included 
in the First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1943 an ap- 
propriation of $1,200,000 for the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1943 to provide emergency maternity and infant care 
for the wives and infants of service men of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. This item in the bill re- 
ceived the unanimous support of both Houses of the Con- 
gress and on March 18, 1943 it received the approval of 
the President. 

Under this measure maternity care and care of infants 
may be made available to the wife of a service man in any 
of the specified grades if application for such care is made 
by her or in her behalf. The program will be administered 
in general in accordance with the conditions laid down in 
Title V, part 1 of the Social Security Act and as part of the 
maternal and child health program of each state. It will, 
indeed, be a continuation in twenty-eight states of the pro- 
gram already under way. The funds appropriated will be 
expended largely for medical and hospital care. State ad- 
ministrative cost will be met by funds available under the 
pre-existing maternal and child health program. 

How big is the problem ? 


S the army grows in size, the number of wives and 

A children of men in service who need medical and hos- 
pital care will increase. It is estimated that in a military 
force of 5,000,000 men about 1,000,000, or 20 percent, 
would be married. Analysis of birth records in thirty-one 
states for three months in the early summer of 1942 shows 
that, even then, for 3.2 percent of all births the father was 
in military service. It is estimated that at least 5 percent of 
births in 1943 will be to wives of men in the military 
service. 

In peacetime, medical and hospital care for dependents 
of men in the armed forces is provided to a large extent 
by the army or navy, and Red Cross chapters assist in 
meeting other needs of families. With an army of some 
six or seven million men, however, the need for maternity 
care has already far exceeded the usual resources to meet 
it. The army can no longer provide its peacetime services, 
except in a few places. 

The problem of providing care is now serious in many 
areas, especially near. army posts. A great many of the 
wives of the service men are young, between sixteen and 
twenty years of age; many are pregnant for the first time. 
Scores of wives have followed their husbands to the army 
posts and as non-residents are not eligible for certain com- 
munity services. During one month in the summer of 1942, 
Red Cross representatives at 240 army posts reported that 
3,262 soldiers requested help in securing maternity care 
for their wives; 39 percent of these requests were for 
assistance in obtaining care for wives living near the post, 
61 percent were for care of wives living in another state. 
In many of these home communities, public provision for 
maternity care or medical care of children is not available 
or is inadequate. In August 1942, the American Red Cross 
received reports from a 10 percent cross section of its 
chapters in 46 states that 2,601 soldiers’ or sailors’ wives 
had requested help in obtaining maternity care or care for 
sick children. 

Six month’s experience under the approved state health 
department plans shows a great and growing need. Because 
of limited funds, the state agencies have not been able to 
accept all Spelicaons for care. One state, for instance, 
which started its program in August 1942, had accepted 
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305 applications in two months, obligating all but a’ smal 


portion of available funds almost before the program got — : 
well started. Since August 1941, those in charge of thee 
‘project near Fort Lewis, Wash., have accepted 891 women 


for care. Incomplete reports from the states with ap- 
proved plans show that already 3,409 applications for 
maternity care have been accepted. Eleven states have ex- 
hausted their funds and others have used almost all of 


them. Estimates received from the state health departments. 


for the first six months of 1943 indicate that care will be 
needed by approximately 25,000 women and infants. 
Maternity care is well known to be one medical service 
which is beyond the ability of very many families to meet 
unaided. Moreover, the provision of good maternity care 
should be a public service which no responsible nation can 
afford to neglect if it has concern for its future citizenry. 


‘England, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, France, Soviet Rus- 


sia, and other countries have long since learned this. In 
time of war the responsibility of the government to con- 
serve the lives of mothers and children suddenly becomes 
obvious. History shows that during wars nations become 
aware of the need for legislative action to assure the future 
of their children. 

Here in the United States we have no nationwide ma- 
ternity scheme that would assure every mother proper care 
for herself and her infant. Relatively few localities make 
adequate provision for even the lowest income groups; 


ad 


none make complete provisions from government funds as — 


do, for instance, Scotland and Sweden. 


HE expanded program to provide maternity care for 

the wives of men in military service and medical care 
for their children will supplement the family allowances 
provided now under the Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act of 1942 in a way that will mean much in terms 
of army morale as well as in terms of health and well- 
being for the mothers and children. Maternity care, in- 
cluding medical and hospital care at delivery and suitable 
medical and hospital care during pregnancy and after the 
baby is born, costs on the average $70 or $80 per case. 
Health supervision and medical care for the baby during 
the first year of life adds at least another $20, and medical 
care for older children still more. Clearly, an allowance of 
$50 a month for a woman expecting her first baby or $62 
a month for a mother with one child, is not enough to per- 
mit payment for maternity care and medical care for the 
children. 

Furthermore, for the young wife of a service man who 
has her baby far from home or whose husband is overseas, 
for the unmarried mother, for the mother who is without 
resources or friends when her child is sick, there will be 
needed the help and guidance of the social worker and 
public health nurse. All this cannot be provided in a hit- 
or-miss fashion. It calls for a well ordered and well or- 
ganized nationwide plan under the jurisdiction of state 
agencies whose primary concern is health. Such a plan can 
now be developed. 

Letters and reports have come to the Children’s Bureau 
from doctors, nurses, social workers, and mothers describ- 
ing vividly what even the small beginning program has 
already meant to many women scattered throughout the 
country. The expansion of this program made possible today 
by act of Congress indicates a wide recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of the nation for the protection of the lives and 
well-being of mothers and children. 
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ere in Washington. . By Rilla Schroeder 


EEP your fingers crossed on the House investigation of the Farm Security 

Administration. The FSA is in the hands of its enemies. 

Chairman of the investigating committee is Harold Cooley of North 
(“Wooden Gun” Cooley), sponsor of the resolution authorizing the 


investigation, Mr. Cooley is darkly suspicious of FSA. He feels that ‘‘some of its 
projects border on the line of being communistic.”’ Other members of the com- 
mittee are Flannagan of Virginia, Zimmerman of Missouri, Pace of Georgia, 
Hope of Kansas, Johnson of Illinois, and Rizley of Oklahoma. All six were mute 
the day the Cooley resolution came up on the floor of the House. 
Friends of FSA rallied to its support, however, and Burdick of North Dakota 
made the sour suggestion that someone (he offered to do it himself) introduce a 
resolution to investigate investigating committees. ‘As far as investigating Con- 
gress goes,” he said, “I think the voters will do, that in time.” 

The resolution was FSA’s second blow in a week. Earlier a House Appropri- 
ation subcommittee voted to take control of farm labor from its hands and to 
prohibit all minimum wage and housing standards for farm workers. Under the 


subcommittee’s proposal, all such control 
would be transferred to the Agricultural 
Extension Service. The subcommittee 
acted on a resolution introduced by Can- 
non of Missouri to head off an Admin- 
istration bill giving FSA continued con- 
trol. The Administration bill already 
had been approved, with an appropriation 
cut from $65,000,000 to $26,000,000, but 
the full committee sent it back for re- 
consideration. Having reconsidered, the 
subcommittee approved the Cannon reso- 
lution. 

If the resolution receives House ap- 
proval, it will wreck the Administration’s 
program for importing farm workers 
from Mexico. The Mexican government 
has an agreement with Washington on 
wage and housing standards and, if this 
agreement is disregarded, it will think 
twice before it permits its workers to 
cross the border. Both the Mexican gov- 
ernment and Mexican workers have dark 
memories of promises made in the past 
and broken. FSA’s minimum standards 
assured the workers $3 a day and sani- 


tary housing. are i, 


THe SupREME CouRT HAS DECLARED 
unconstitutional the attempt of two 
Texas cities to prevent the street distri- 
bution of literature by the Jehovah’s 
Witness sect. 

In the Dallas case, Mrs. Ella Jamison 
v. the State of Texas, the Court ruled 
that the city had no authority to control 
the “communication of ideas” on its 
streets. Control of traffic to insure the 
safety and convenience of the traveling 
public, yes. But ideas, no. 

Ruled the Court, “One who is right- 
fully on a street which the state has left 
open to the public carries with him there 
as elsewhere the constitutional right to 
express his views in an orderly fashion.” 
_ The city’s contention that the Witness 
handbills carried book advertisements 
and, therefore, came under the ordinance 
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prohibiting the scattering of ‘advertising 
matter, was rejected. 

In the second case (Paris, Texas, was 
the town in question), the Court rejected 
an ordinance prohibiting the solicitation, 
without the approval of the mayor, of 
orders for books on the city streets. ‘““Dis- 
semination of ideas,” said the Court, “de- 
pends upon the approval of the distri- 
butor by the official. This is administra- 
tive censorship in an extreme form. It 
abridges the freedom of religion, of the 
press and of speech guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 

The Court has heard argument in the 
flag salute case from West Virginia. 
Again Jehovah’s Witnesses are expected 
to establish their point, and the earlier 
decision of the Supreme Court, it is be- 
lieved, will be reversed. 


+ ¢ + 
WHEN THE LA FOLLETTE REHABILITA- 


tion bill came up on the Senate floor so 
many substitutes were offered that its 
sponsor asked that it be returned to the 
calendar without a vote. The Senate 
agreed and immediately passed the Clark- 
Walsh bill for veteran rehabilitation. 
Senator La Follette has introduced Title 
II of S.180 (the section dealing with 
civilian rehabilitation) as a separate bill, 
but even he admits it has small chance 
of success this session of Congress. 
+ + + 

Two SECTIONS OF THE FIRST DEFICIENCY 
bill, eliminated by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, have been introduced 
as separate bills by Senator Hayden of 
Arizona. 

S.875 provides for the High School Vic- 
tory Corps, giving the Office of Education 
authority to carry on the program. It 
will be recalled that Education’s request 
for $3,182,000 for this purpose was de- 
nied by Appropriations. 

§.876, the “day care” bill, authorizes 
an appropriation of $2,884,000 for the 


remainder of the fiscal year and not 
more than $10,000,000 for any fiscal year 
thereafter. Control is given the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
State and local participation will be on 
the same basis as the Lanham act. 

The Senate restored the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau item in the first deficiency 
bill for maternity and infant care for the 
wives and children of enlisted men. (See 
page 113.) 

aa aa + 

Tue Housrt CoMMITTEE ON LABor IS 
holding hearings on the vexing problem 
of absenteeism. Chairman Norton of the 
Labor Committee has before the Rules 
Committee a resolution authorizing her 
committee to make a “full and complete 
investigation of all labor conditions and 
labor and employer practices which af- 
fect or may affect the progress of the war 
production program.” 

Il] since Christmas, Mrs. Norton only 
recently returned to Washington. She 
found a House hostile to her committee 
on its labor record and busily by-passing 
it by referring labor bills to other and 
less friendly (to labor) committees— 
judiciary and naval affairs, for example. 

Her answer was her resolution, H.R. 
148, and the hearing on absenteeism. The 
hearing is general, and no legislation is 
being considered. Some legislation may 
develop, however. 

+ +¢ + : 
VoorHIis OF CALIFORNIA HAS DROPPED 
in the House hopper a bill providing a 
two hundred million dollar appropriation 
for educational facilities in areas affected 
by the war effort. 

The bill would set up a five man na- 
tional board of apportionment under the 
Office of Education. The money is to be 
expended for the education and well- 
being of children of school age. The 
“Well - being’ would include school 
lunches. Five million dollars is ear- 
marked for institutions of higher edu- 
cation. A revolutionary (for some states) 
bit in the bill is the $1,500 set as the 
basic salary for teachers. 

+ + + 

OF THE TWENTY-SIX REPUBLICAN MEM- 
bers of the House pledging their support 
to the collective security program of Sen- 
ators Hatch, Hill, Ball, and Burton, two 
are women—Representatives Winifred 
Stanley of New York and Clare Boothe 
Luce of Connecticut. All of the twenty- 
six are new members and, as “rookies,” 
their signatures to a proclamation not 
bearing the name of their House Leader, 
Martin of Massachusetts, amounted 
practically to treason in the eyes of the 
veterans. 
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The Common Welle | 


“Toward the Promise of the Future” 


HE American people, and their representatives in Con- 

gress, now have before them the report of the ‘National 
Resources Planning Board. It is an unprecedented docu- 
ment, in objective, in range, and in courage. For the first 
time, this nation at war has at hand an analysis of some 
major postwar problems and a detailed program for deal- 
ing with them. 

The report is in two parts. One part, which is directed 
to the security of the individual and the family, is of im- 
mediate concern to social workers, and to all agencies, pub- 
lic and private, dealing with assistance, social insurance, 
health and medical care. This part of the report defines the 
American problem of need, in its acute and its long range 
aspects, and analyzes existing programs for dealing with 
it. Here we can see for the first time the picture of national 
want as a whole, and the uneven and inadequate fabric we 
have patched together to cover it. On the basis of this 
study, the report presents in detail a plan for social security, 
integrating long range work and relief policies, social insur- 
ance, medical care and public health, educational and train- 
ing opportunities for youth. The financing of the measure 
of security which the report fixes as a minimum standard 


of living below which no American—adult or child—shall: 


be allowed to fall is divided between the state and federal 
governments, with the individual sharing in the costs of 
the insurances. The final responsibility would rest with the 
federal government. Survey Midmonthly is privileged to 
carry (page 106) a clear and telling interpretation of this 
portion of the report by Eveline Burns, director of research 
of the NRPB’s Committee on Long Range Work and 
Relief Policies. 

The need to extend and strengthen social insurance and 
assistance in this country is also put before Congress in the 
annual report of the Social Security Board. This report 
includes detailed proposals for broadening the coverage of 
the Social Security Act to bring in groups now excluded, 
to liberalize insurance benefits, to unify administration, to 
provide more adequate assistance for dependent children, 
and to give aid to “all needy persons who are not eligible 
for other assistance.” 

The Social Security Board sees a more adequate security 
program as essential if the country is to meet “critical un- 
employment problems that will come with the demobiliza- 
tion of war workers and service men’; to combat inflation 
“by withdrawing purchasing power during the war”; and 
to give the wage earner “his full money’s worth in social 
security.” 

Within their common area, the two reports have many 
points of agreement. An informed Washington writer 
(page 110) places the major provisions side by side, bring- 
ing out similarities and differences between the proposals 
ot the Social Security Board and the comparable sections 
of the broader report. 


THE PORTION OF THE NRPB REPORT HAVING TO DO WITH 
postwar economic structure is less easily dramatized and 
so far has received less attention in news columns and from 
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editorial writers and commentators. This section has as its — 


text, “we shall not be content this time to give each man 


' $60 in cash. and a ticket home.” It deals with the national 
economy in terms of demobilization—demobilization of 


mien, industry, and government controls. Among its out- 
standing proposals are: a dismissal wage for soldiers and 
for war industry workers; government supervision of the 


change-over from war to civilian production; opening up 


. . , 
of new channels of investment; temporary retention of 
many economic controls in the postwar period, including — 


control over the flow of raw materials, priorities on con- 
struction, rationing of consumer goods, government holding 
of enemy aliens’ property and also patents; rigid enforce- 


ment of labor standards and collective bargaining measures; 


government grants for converting plants and equipment; 
loans to small enterprises in need of capital; a large scale 
public works program, involving the development of na- 
tural resources, modernizing and “streamlining” the trans- 
portation system, and federal housing projects. 


Ir GOES WITHOUT SAYING THAT THE PLAN WILL DRAW 
attack. Critics from the Right and the Left already are 
vocal, condemning it on the one hand as “socialistic,” and 
on the other, as “not going far enough.” 

The section dealing with individual security will be op- 
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posed chiefly by three powerful groups: the private insur-— 


ance companies, which already are attacking the Beveridge 
plan in Great Britain; medical societies, fearful of “the 
socialization of medicine”; church and local school author- 
ities, protesting “the federal control of education.” The 
part of the report which deals with the economic structure 
may be expected to draw the concentrated fire of those 
sections of the business world which are jealous for the 
Status quo. 


NONE OF THESE GROUPS, IN ATTACKING THE WHOLE CON- 
cept of postwar planning, and this bold and intelligent plan 


-in particular, speaks for the men in uniform. There are 


many reasons why the legend should spread and grow that 
the returning soldiers will care about nothing but getting 
back to normalcy and a piece of blueberry pie. But reports 
from training camps and battlefronts make clear that the 
young Americans in the armed services are not looking 
ahead in these terms. According to polls conducted by the 
Division of Special Services, our soldiers are primarily and 
by an overwhelming majority interested in two things: 
What are the war aims of the United States? Will we find 
jobs when we come home? : 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNDERSTANDING AND WISE DE- 
cision posed by the NRPB report was put before us all by 
President Roosevelt when he transmitted the document to 
Congress: | 

We can all agree on our objectives and in our common 
determination that work, fair play, and social security after 
the war is won must be firmly established for the people of the 
U.S. A. 

Men in the armed forces and all those engaged in the war 
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ort rightly expect us to be considering their future welfare. 
"We fight today for security for our nation and at the same 
time we can endeavor to give our citizens and their families 
security against attacks from without, and against fear of 
economic distress in old age, in poverty, sickness, involuntary 
unemployment, and accidental injuries. We need to look for- 
ward to the accomplishment of these objectives—world peace, 
democratic society, and a dynamic economy. 
_ Because of their basic importance to our national welfare 
during the war and after the war, it is my earnest hope that 
the Congress will give these matters full consideration during 
this session. We must not return to the inequities, insecurity 
and fears of the past, but ought to move forward toward the 
promise of the future. 


Danger 


THREAT to the quality of administration in New 

York State’s mental hospitals suddenly loomed last 
month in the state legislature when ten days before sched- 
uled adjournment a bill was introduced that would elim- 
inate professional qualifications for the position of state 
commissioner of mental hygiene. Present requirements are 
that the state mental hygiene commissioner be a physician 
who has had at least ten years of medical practice and five 
years of experience in the care and treatment of the men- 
tally ill in hospitals. The bill which would drop profes- 
sional specifications without substituting others, apparently 
with the view of having the position filled by a “business- 
man,” provides for the appointment by the commissioner of 
a fully qualified medical director. The State Charities Aid 
Association which is actively opposing the measure has 
pointed to the difficulties such a director might have in 
persuading a lay commissioner bent on “economy”’ to carry 
out a psychiatrist’s ideas of what is needed. 

Also fighting enactment of the bill is the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene whose director, Dr. George S. 
Stevenson, has called it a fallacy to assume that ‘‘the lack ot 
scientific qualifications of a responsible head assures econ- 
omy or any other positive values.” Both organizations 
maintain that under the present system New York State 
has built up standards of care for its mentally ill which are 
‘among the highest in the country. In an open letter to 
Governor Dewey, Dr. William L. Russell, prominent psy- 
chiatrist who was for many years on the staff of the New 
York State Hospital Service, has warned that no matter 
what the motives of its sponsors, enactment of the bill 
would be interpreted throughout the country as “an inva- 
sion of political interests into the administratien of the 
department.” At this writing the bill has passed both 
houses and awaits the governor’s signature. 


Medical Planning 


“NATIONAL Conference on Planning for War and 

Postwar Medical Services,” was held March fif- 
teenth in New York. Nominally under the auspices of the 
Finlay Institute of the Americas, the actual sponsors were 
the American Medical Association and four national asso- 
ciations of manufacturers of drugs, surgical instruments, 
and appliances. 
_ Several distinguished scientists pointed out the dangers 
facing the world from tropical diseases carried by plane, 
by troop movements, and the migrations of populations. 
‘There were inconclusive papers on the problems of medical 
sonnel and scientific research, and a forceful presentation 
of the danger that the experience of World War I will be 
epeated, when great surplus stores of medicines, instru- 


ments, health supplies, and appliances released by the army 
and navy went on the market at low prices. 

The only address that dealt with planning was given at 
the evening session by Dr. Morris Fishbein; editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Fishbein declared that the problems of housing and 
physician shortage in war industry areas are being met 
without governmental compulsion. He referred to the sug- 
gestions of the National Resources Planning Board as to 
voluntary health insurance and group medical practice, 
holding that they are “certainly not officially opposed by 
American medicine, so far as I know.” He cited the Bever- 
idge Report and its “state medicine” set-up, in contrast to 
the NRPB plan for the cooperation of government with the 
profession in “various experiments” to provide more ade- 
quate medical care. He maintained that a “single planning 
body” for medicine is needed at once. Dr. Fishbein em- 
phasized his belief in the appropriateness of this meeting 
of physicians and drug manufacturers, because the proper 
disposal of postwar stocks of medicines and health supplies. 
calls for control and planning. 

Prior to the conference the Physicians’ Forum, an organ- 
ization of several hundred physicians in New York, issued a 
statement asking why industry, labor, rural, welfare, and 
governmental bodies having a major stake in medical sery- 
ices, were not represented in the conference sponsorship or 
on its program, and questioning the tie-up of physicians 
with the drug and surgical supply trades. Similarly critical 
was The New York Times, which also pointed to the ab- 
sence of representation from the great universities, the 
American Association of Medical Colleges, and the nurs- 
ing associations. Said The Times: “When large public 
health organizations and the public itself are ignored, we 
can expect no more than what actually happened.” 


And So On... 


N spite of, if not actually because of, food shortages, 

health in Great Britain seems to have been improving 
since the war. During 1942 the deathrate was the second 
lowest in British history while the birthrate was the high- 
est in ten years. Recently in presenting statistics which 
showed declines in most diseases during the past year, Sir 
Wilson Jameson, chief British medical officer, pointed out 
that the one black spot on the record was venereal disease, 
which is estimated to have risen 100 percent since 1939. « « 
Last month at LaGuardia Field in New York, the Loyalty 
Committee of Victims of Nazi-Fascist Oppression presented 
a fighter plane to the U. S. Army Air Force. The plane, 
which was purchased from contributions from more than 
16,000 immigrants, was dedicated as a symbol of their “de- 
votion and gratitude to America.” « « A safety program, 
a program of health and medical supervision, and a plan 
for labor-management cooperation “to penalize that small 
group of workers who are shirking their responsibility,” 
were urged as a three-pronged drive on absenteeism by Dr. 
J. J. Wittmer, personnel director of Consolidated Edison, 
at last month’s fourteenth annual convention and exposition 
of the Greater New York Safety Council. + + As of 


- February 20, 1943, a total of 2,925 men had received 


prison sentences for violation of some phase of the Selective 
Service Act. Of these, 1,775 were still in prison on that 
date, among them 975 conscientious objectors, including 
525 Jehovah’s Witnesses. The Reporter estimates the total 
number of C.O.’s “sentenced to prison in this war as ap- 
proximately 1,275.” 
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The Social Front 


War and Welfare 


NEW APPEAL to President 

Roosevelt on behalf of hungry chil- 
dren in Europe is reported by Howard 
E. Kershner, director of the Interna- 
tional Commission for the Assistance of 
Child Refugees. Mr. Kershner, who 
was associated with child feeding in 
France and has just reached this coun- 
try after two months in England, where 
he gave eyewitness accounts of conditions 
on the continent, stated in press inter- 
views in Washington that the children 
can be helped “without in any way giv- 
ing aid to Axis economy.” He added: 
“None of the food which we have bought 
from Asia, Africa, and Central Europe 
to feed 100,000 French children during 
the past two years was taken by the Ger- 
mans, and the fact that this food was 
brought into France has not enabled the 
Germans to take away any more French 
food.” His proposal is for the shipment 
of small quantities of food for the chil- 
dren of France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway under adequate guar- 
antees and International Red Cross su- 
pervision. 


Relief Rolls—Reflecting a current trend 
in public assistance, Pennsylvania reports 
a continued downward movement in re- 
lief rolls. Statistics for the month of 
February, released last month, disclosed 
a net decrease of 3,560 cases in the state’s 
total assistance load. Reductions occur- 
red in all types of assistance. At the end 
of the month, 173,130 cases, representing 
289,941 persons, were being cared for 
under the four categories of aid admin- 
istered by the Department of Public As- 
sistance and the county boards, much the 
largest number being old age assistance 
recipients. As in previous months, the 
major factor in the decline was the direct 
effect of employment in private industry. 


War Prisoners—Letters may be sent to 
prisoners of war through the ordinary 
mail as soon as the next of kin is of- 
ficially notified of capture, the American 
Red Cross states, in reply to scores of 
inquiries. After the information has been 
transmitted to the next of kin, the Pris- 
oner of War Information Bureau sends 
them exact information on how to ad- 
dress the prisoner’s mail. The Red Cross 
warns that letters should be brief and 
purely personal, with no mention of war, 
politics, shipping, war production, or 
civilian defense. To avoid delay in for- 
eign censorship offices, letters should be 
typewritten or printed in block capitals. 
The first of a fleet of “mercy ships,” 
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carrying a cargo of food parcels and 
other gifts for American prisoners of 
war in Axis countries sailed from Phila- 
delphia last month, and will proceed di- 
rectly to Marseilles under a safe. con- 
duct from both groups of belligerents. 
According to a recent statement by Dr. 
Marc Peter, delegate to the United States 
from the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee, and formerly Swiss Minister to 
this country, the Central Agency for 
Prisoners in Geneva has had a tremend- 
ous growth. It now has a staff of 5,000 
workers, many of them volunteers. In 
all World War I, it handled 8,000,000 
pieces of mail. From the outbreak of the 
present war to December 30, 1942, the 
total was 39,000,000. In addition, the 
agency is handling a large volume of 
cable, radio, and telegraph dispatches 
concerning prisoners of war. 


Handicapped War Workers—Work 
at rope tying for army tent manufactur- 
ers is providing employment for unskilled 
blind workers in Kansas City, Mo., 
where the project originated, and at Dal- 
las, Tex., Miami, Fla., and Minneapolis, 
Minn. In Kansas City, the work is now 
a major war industry of the local Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, with a total of 
eighty-one employes divided into three 
groups, each with a sighted supervisor. 
The workers are guaranteed a minimum 
wage of $11.25 for a forty-hour week. 
Many earn substantially more. The 
work is done for various tent manufac- 
turers under subcontracts, and the opera- 
tions include splicing, knotting foot ropes, 
whipping lace lines, and so on. All the 
ropes are cut to size, delivered and picked 
up by the manufacturers. Operations 
include employment for both men and 
women. 

In the workrooms of the Brooklyn As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, 347 Adams Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., three hundred physically handi- 
capped men and women are producing 
equipment for the army and navy. Last 
year they turned out over a million 
pounds of mops, deck swabs and yacht 
mops; over four million pillow cases; 
and 85,000 pairs of uniform trousers. 
By their war work, these handicapped 
people earned more than $319,000 last 
year. 


For Service Men’s Wives— Maternity 
care for the wives of service men is a 
new wartime program of the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Health. On a basis 
of need, care will be provided not to ex- 


ceed a cost of $50 for hospitalization, and 
a maximum of $35 for complete prenatal, 
confinement, and after delivery medical 
service, at the expense of the state. If 
acute illness makes it necessary, the pro- 
gram also provides three weeks’ medical 
care not to exceed $20 for service men’s 
infants under one year of age. Candi- 
dates who believe themselves eligible for 
this service are directed to apply through 


their physicians. (See page 113.) | 


Concerning Children 


PROGRESS made in eliminating in- 
dustrial homework under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and with it, in 
eliminating flagrant child labor violations, 
is outlined in an article by Golda Stander 
in a recent issue of The Child, publica- 
tion of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. The 
article points out that, because of the dif- 
ficulties involved in making child labor 
inspections in homework, children often 
were employed for long hours, at night, 
or at an illegally early age in order to 
increase meager homework earnings, or 
to finish work in the time stipulated by 
the employer. During the past year, with 
certain exceptions, the giving out of 
homework has been prohibited in many 
of the principal homework industries by 
wage orders under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The writer sees the need for. 
further federal action in industries in 
which homework now persists, and for 
state action to prevent the development> 
of intrastate homework industries, -but 
feels that “it can hopefully be concluded 
that at long last child labor in industrial 
homework is on the way out.” 


Day Care—The scale on which England 
is providing day care for children of pre- 
school age is indicated in a recent report 
in The New York Times from one of 
its London correspondents. Four differ- 
ent types of care are provided: whole 
time nurseries, open fifteen to twenty- 
four hours a day, care for some 50,000 
children up to five-years of age. About 200 
part time nurseries, normally open. only 
during school hours and not over week- 
ends, care for about 7,000 children. For 
mothers who want care for small chil- 
dren only for a few hours a day, 360 play 
centers have accommodations for 22,000 
children, but provide no meals. Finally, 
some 950 nursery and pre - elementary 
classes for children between the ages of 
two and five have been provided in the 
elementary schools. In some communi-_ 
ties, these classes run beyond the regular 
school hours. Britain’s war nurseries are 
; 1 
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under the joint sponsorship of the Min- 
istry of Health and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which divide the expenses. Only 
a small part of the costs is met by the 
parents of the children, who pay a shill- 
ing for each day a child spends in the 
nursery. 
The program of the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee for Day Care of Children calls 
for the establishment of approximately 
fifteen day care centers for fifty children 
each. Care for a maximum of eleven 
hours a day will be given to children two 
to twelve years of age six days a week. 
The centers are to be located within rea- 
sonable walking distance of the children’s 
homes and schools. An operating com- 
mittee, appointed by the council of de- 
fense, consists of representatives of pub- 
lic and private groups and organizations, 
with an executive committee empowered 
to act for and report to the larger body. 
Alice T. Dashiell, formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Franklin Day Nursery, has 
been appointed administrator, to be as- 
sisted by a counselor and casework super- 
visor and a research director and statis- 
tician. 


The New York State War Council. 


has approved a $15,000,000 program for 
the care of children of women workers 
in war industry. One third of the cost 
will be borne by the state, the balance 
divided between the local community and 
the parents using the child care centers. 
The plan, which was accepted on March 
11, was so drawn that if federal funds 
are made available under the Lanham 
act, or through any other agency, the 
state’s share of the cost will be reduced 
to the full extent of the grants from 
Washington. Applications for state aid 
will be filed by local war councils, but 
may be made on behalf of religious, 
charitable, fraternal or community groups 
seeking to establish child care centers. 
Projects to be conducted in the public 
schools will be investigated, passed upon, 
and supervised by the State Education 
Department. The other child care cen- 
ters will come under the jurisdiction of 
the Social Welfare Department. It is 
planned to have child care centers open 
sixty-five to seventy hours a week, only 
during the daytime. Costs under the pro- 
gram are estimated at $275 a year for 
each child between two and five years of 
age, and $100 a year for each over five. 


Ohio Recommendations — Steps to 
strengthen the state’s protection of its 
children have been outlined by the Ohio 
Children’s Code Commission, and sub- 
mitted to the state legislature. This non- 
salaried commission was appointed in the 
fall of 1941, charged with the responsi- 
bility of reviewing the child welfare legis- 
lation of Ohio and making recommenda- 
tions to the legislature as to needed 
changes. The recommendations are con- 
cerned with child placing and adoptions, 
illegitimacy and maternity homes, child 
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‘labor and education, foster homes and 


child welfare organizations, handicapped 
and maladjusted children, dependency, 
delinquency, state and county administra- 
tion. Bills embodying the proposals will 
be introduced in the current session of 
the legislature. Copies of the report may 
be secured from the commission, Oak 
and Ninth Streets, Columbus, Ohio. 


Information Centers— In New York 
City, the Mayor’s Committee on War- 
time Care of Children has opened three 
centers for information and counseling to 
working mothers, or mothers considering 
employment in war industry. The com- 
mittee was appointed by the New York 
State War Council to develop resources 
for the care of children of working 
mothers, and to help mothers plan for 
their children. The information centers 
are open six days a week from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and also are open two nights 
a week. Three additional centers, in 
other sections of Greater New York, are 
planned. The staff of the centers is pre- 
pared to give information on all com- 
munity resources for child care, includ- 
ing day nurseries, nursery schools, and 
recreational facilities. 


Delayed Birth Registration — The 
California legislature has added a new 
chapter to the Health and Safety Code 
providing for delayed birth registration at 
low cost. Hitherto, it was impossible to 
obtain a birth certificate in the state un- 
less the certificate had been filed within 
one year after the birth, except through 
an action in superior court to establish 
the fact of birth. The procedure was 
slow and expensive. The new measure 
substitutes a simple and speedy filing of 
application and supporting affidavits with 
the state or local registrar of births and 
the issuance of a “delayed certificate” at 
a total cost of $4 to the applicant. Forms 
and application blanks are in preparation 
and the new law will be in operation 
soon. 


In Print—The “Under Fives,” a survey 
of wartime projects for the care of small 
children conducted by the British Save 
the Children Fund in cooperation with 
the Save the Children Federation, U.S.A., 
is available in mimeographed form from 
the latter agency, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Compiled by Elsa Barnouw, 
the federation’s counselor on nursery 
education, it has sections on the residen- 
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How efficiently men work depends on morale more than on any other factor, according 
to “Workers and Bosses Are Human: Collective Bargaining at Work,” by T. R. Carska- 
don, a Public Affairs Pamphlet summarizing three major studies in this field. Morale, 
these studies show, depends on a real sense of “participating”? and “accomplishing.” 
Among means found most helpful to this end, Mr. Carskadon cites the 1,900 labor- 
management committees set up in war plants between April 1942 and January 1943. 
In a survey which sampled executives of 181 plants employing 405,634 workers, 80 
percent testified to the general success of this “new relationship between labor and man- 
agement which is called industrial democracy and which requires the interest of the 
workers in the company’s weitare.” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 76. Price 10 cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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tial nursery, the Henry J. Allen Day 
Nursery giving day care to children of 
working mothers, and the “night shift” 
nurseries. . . . A report on the camp 
seminar held at George Williams 
College March 13-15, 1942, “Camping 
and the Community,” is published by the 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, price $1... . The final report 
on the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, a 392-page paper 
bound volume, is available from the su- 
perintendent of documents, Washington, 
D. C. Price, 65 cents. 


The Public’s Health 


RE-MARITAL examination laws to 

guard against the transmission of 
venereal diseases, which were proposed 
this year in seven of the twenty - two 
states lacking this protection, have been 
enacted by Wyoming and Idaho. Wyo- 
ming since 1921 has had a law requiring 
the man only to produce a physician’s cer- 
tificate of freedom from venereal disease 
in a communicable stage before he can 
obtain a marriage license. The new law 
requires both the man and the woman to 
produce such a certificate, secured with- 
in thirty days of application for the 
license. Similar marriage health bills are 
pending in Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Missouri, and Nebraska. Proposals for 
pre-natal examination laws to prevent in- 
fection of unborn children are pending 
in several states, including Arizona, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska. 


Supply of Doctors—There is no critical 
shortage of practicing physicians in New 
York State as a whole, or in the indi- 
vidual counties as a whole, according to 
a recent survey. The survey was sum- 
marized in a paper on wartime health 
problems by Dr. V. A. VanVolkenburgh, 
assistant state health commissioner, at 
the annual Farm and Home Week at 
Cornell University last month. On an 
estimated population basis, exclusive of 
Persons in institutions, only nine out of 
fifty-four counties for which informa- 
tion is available have less than one phy- 
sician per 1,500 population. In no in- 
stance was the ratio less than one phy- 
sician to 2,000 population. The War 
Manpower Commission considers the 
ratio of one physician to 3,000 population 
a critical shortage. Dr. VanVolkenburgh 
stated, however, that parts of seventeen 
counties are beginning to feel a definite 
shortage of doctors. The survey revealed 
that the staffs of public health depart- 
ments have been depleted to a consider- 
able degree. Approximately 22 percent of 
state employed public health physicians 
and full time city and county health de- 
partment physicians under forty-five years 
of age are now in the armed services. 
Adjustments through commissioning phy- 
sicians in areas where a shortage threat- 
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“ens, and the relocation of physicians in 


the state on a voluntary basis are being 
handled by the state office of procure- 
ment and assignment. 


Negro Tb Rates— The Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs calls attention 
to a recent report on tuberculosis death- 


_rates, released by the National Tuber- 


culosis Association. These figures show 
that among the 2,204,756 Negroes living 
in eighteen American cities which have 
large Negro populations, 4,482 died of 
tuberculosis in the year 1941. The _re- 
sultant deathrate of 203 per 100,000, 
compared with the 1940 rate of 199 
shows an increase of 2 percent. During 
the same period, the tuberculosis death- 
rate among all residents of large Amer- 
ican cities declined 0.3 percent, while the 
rate of white residents declined 1.2 per- 
cent. The highest tuberculosis deathrate 
for Negroes among the eighteen cities 
was Cleveland, Ohio, with 297 per 
100,000. 


“Health Bombs”— A new device which 
exterminates disease carrying insects is 
being used to protect American fighting 
men in tropical jungles from malaria and 
yellow fever. The new weapon is an in- 
secticide dispenser that discharges a mist 
fatal to disease-spreading flies, mosqui- 
toes, and roaches, but harmless to human 
beings. The “health bombs” will be dis- 
charged frequently in tents and barracks 
in the tropics, and in the cabin of every 
plane, military or civilian, that takes off 
from a tropical base. Each bomb is 
loaded with one pound of a liquid insec- 
ticide developed by Dr. Lyle D. Good- 
hue of the Department of Agriculture. 
In the twelve to fourteen minutes re- 
quired for complete discharge, one bomb 
will fumigate 150,000 cubic feet of space, 
but the spray can be turned on and off 
as needed. For example, only three sec- 
onds are required to fumigate a pup tent. 


Treatment Centers—Lanham Act funds 
to be used for venereal disease quaran- 
tine centers have been approved for eight 
states, the Canal Zone, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Equipped for treating women 
infected with venereal disease, the centers 
will provide medical care designed ‘to 
cure early syphilis and gonorrhea. Treat- 
ment in most cases will take about a 
week, with four or five weeks for ob- 
servation and medical supervision. In ad- 
dition to treatment, the centers will af- 
ford some form of vocational guidance. 
Efforts will be made to secure employ- 
ment for the patients on their release 
and, where feasible, some vocational 
training may be provided during the ob- 
servation period. 


Doctor-Detectives— A special “detec- 
tive force” of six dermatologists and one 
chemist is tracking down causes of skin 
disease in government owned and private 


DI experts unearth the causes of infec- 
tion, and also prescribe preventive meas- 
ures. Finally they train plant doctors i in 
recognizing the first signs of occupational 
skin irritations, and in eliminating causes, 
and they also educate plant managers and 
personnel directors in skin disease pre- 
vention. Protective clothing or ointments, 
frequent changes of clothing, supervised 
showers, and better ventilation are the 
usual measures required to check or pre-_ 
vent industrial skin irritations, DI expe- 
rience indicates. ; 
Record and Report— “Venereal Disease 

Control as Part of the War Effort,” a4 
summary in outline form by Herman" 
Goodman, M. D., is published by the 

Medical Lay Press, 18 East 89 Street, | 
New York. . . . “The Proceedings of 

the Health for Victory Conference,” held 

in Detroit in December, are published : 
by the Health Council of Metropolitan 


’ Detroit, 51 West Warren Ave., Detroit, 


Mich. 


Nurses and Nursing 


(45 85 percent of the 62,000 nurses 

enrolled in the Red Cross Nursing 
Service returned their annual question- 
naires to national headquarters before 
March 1, according to a recent announce- 
ment from the Washington office. Nearly 
12 percent of the nurses who filled out 
the blanks listed themselves as available 
for war service with the Army or Navy 
Nurse Corps, and their names are being 
placed on the Red Cross War Reserve. 
This year questionnaires were not sent 
to nurses in service. Thus the informa- — 
tion obtained concerns only nurses on the — 
home front, and puts them on record in 
case they wish to go into service, or to 
serve in an emergency. Over fifty volun- 
teers gave from four to twenty hours a 
week to handling the 50,000 returned 
questionnaires. 


Nurses’ Salaries—A study of the sal- 
aries paid to 26,520 general staff nurses 
throughout the country was made by the ~ 
department ,of studies of the National 
League of Nursing Education in coopera- 
tion with the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion in the fall of 1942. A summary of 
the findings is published in The American 
Journal of Nursing for March. In com- 
parison with the last such study, made in 
1935, the summary reveals the trend to- 
ward cash salaries in this professional 
group, with partial or no maintenance 
provided. In 1942, 42 percent of the gen- 
eral staff nurses received full mainte- 
nance, 45 percent partial, and 13 percent 
no maintenance, as compared with 65, 
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nedian cash salary with full maintenance 
(room, board and laundry) was shown 
by the 1942 study to be $981. The low- 
est median salary ($798) is in Tennessee 
and the highest (“more than $1,200”) 

in California. Nine percent of the gen- 
eral staff nurses last year received less 
_ than $800 with full maintenance; 60 per- 
cent from $900 to $1,099; 20 percent got 
_ $1,100 or more. The nurses who receive 
partial maintenance, the study shows, re- 
ceive median salaries of $1,144, or $163 
_ more than the median salary for nurses 
on full maintenance. Of this group, 44 
_ percent receive $1,200 or more. In thirty- 
three states, hospitals report that some 
nurses are receiving their total remuner- 
ation in cash. Nearly 45 percent of all 
staff nurses in this group are in the 
Pacific states, and 28 percent are in the 
East North Central states. The annual 
cash salary of 86 percent of all nurses in 
this group is $1,200 or more. In fifteen 
states, all the nurses who do not receive 
any maintenance get.that much salary, 
though in Pennsylvania none receives that 
amount, only 22 percent in Massachu- 
setts, and in Minnesota, 40 percent. Pro- 
vision for salary increase was reported 
by 758 hospitals, 80 percent of those an- 
swering the question. 


New Age Limits—The age limit for 
nurses for army duty has been raised of- 
ficially from forty to forty-five years. On 
the day the change was announced, forty- 
four applicants between the ages of forty 
and forty-five who had applied to the 
New York Chapter of the Red Cross 
were transferred from the second reserve 
to the first reserve. The new age limit 
is expected to produce a similar increase 
in the first reserve in most communities. 
Classes of nurses for whom the army has 
special need at this time are stated to be 
those with operating room experience and 
those with training and experience as 
anaesthetists. 


Home Nursing—The annual report of 
the American National Red Cross in- 
cludes. a section on the organization’s 
home nursing program. The objectives 
of the program for 1942 were: to provide 
instruction for as large a proportion of 
the population as possible, with special 
attention to overcrowded defense areas; 
and “to adapt the program to the health 
needs of the individual class members 
and of the community.” The Red Cross 
set as its goal for the year to reach 
500,000 people with its home nursing 
courses, and on the basis of the female 
population between the ages of fourteen 
and sixty-four, set state quotas. The re- 
port lists twenty states that have reached 
_ their quotas, many by a notable margin— 
Maine, 323 percent; Nevada, 302 per- 
cent; Wyoming, 204 percent; Oregon, 
155 percent. Red Cross nursing staffs 
in the various regions have been organ- 
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ing Responsibilities.” 


izing conferences lasting one to five days 
to improve teaching methods. An effort is 
being made to increase the distribution 
of the textbook on Red Cross home nurs- 


‘ing among people not able to attend the 


classes. 


In Print—The Committee on Profes- 
sional Education of the American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, publishes “Recommended 
Qualifications for Public Health Nurs- 
ing Persorinel, 1940-1945.” The pamph- 
let is a reprint from the American Journ- 
al of Public Health. ... For free dis- 
tribution by the Joint Orthopedic Nurs- 
ing Advisory Service, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, is an 80-page pamphlet, 
“Orthopedic Conditions at Birth: Nurs- 
The pamphlet was 
written by Jessie L. Stevenson, R.N., 
consultant in orthopedic nursing, Nation- 
al Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing. 


Against Crime 


PROGRAM for improving treat- 

ment and increasing prevention of 
delinquency has been submitted to Gov- 
ernor Harry F. Kelly by the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute. A foreword 
points out that between 3,600 and 5,800 
boys and girls under seventeen are 
brought into Mlichigan’s 83 Juvenile 
Courts each year as delinquents. At least 
22,000 additional children are handled 
annually by probation officers, policemen, 
and sheriffs’ deputies outside of court. 
The state’s delinquency bill amounts to 
more than $1,100,000 a year. The report 
points to the increase in delinquency 
characteristic of a war period. “In the 
present crisis this tendency is appearing 
first in war production centers and in 
communities near army, naval, or air 
camps. The first to show the disorgan- 
izing effects of wartime are teen-age 
girls and the children of war-job, moth- 
ers:’ Among the steps recommended by 
the institute is an amendment to the 
state constitution giving probate courts 
original jurisdiction over parents and 
other persons who contribute to the de- 
linquency, neglect, or dependency of a 
child who is a ward of the court. The re- 
port comments: “It is notorious that 
parental inadequacy is a major contrib- 
uting factor in child delinquency. . 
Indirect action through justice and cir-. 
cuit courts, as at present, is slow, uncer- 
tain, and in practice largely ineffective. 
The probate courts themselves should 


‘have the power to protect the interests 


of children confided to their care.” The 
institute also recommends generous ex- 
pansion of probation: facilities for juve- 
niles, development of foster homes for 
problem children, establishment of a state 
child welfare council, and of county 
child welfare boards. 


Charity Racket— Another victory in 
the campaign of New York City’s De- 
partment of Welfare to free the city of 
“fake charity rackets,’ was chalked up 
when the Appellate Division confirmed 
an earlier judgment of a trial court in 
vacating the certificate of incorporation 
of the Volunteer Rescue Army, Inc., and 
annulling its existence. The organization 
was found not ito be of a bona fide re- 
ligious nature, and to practice illicit so- 
licitation. Its branch chapters in Detroit 
and Milwaukee are reported to be un- 
der investigation in those cities. In a 
press statement commenting on the case, 
Leo Arnstein, commissioner of welfare, 
said: “The Department of Welfare has 
worked for the past eight years to free 
New York City of all fake charity rack- 
ets and especially those organizations... 
which had incorporated under the Re- 
ligious Corporations Law in order to 
evade governmental supervision. . . . The 
decision annulling the corporate existence 
of the Volunteer Rescue Army, Inc., has 
established a precedent which the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and the attorney gen- 
eral’s office will use in the future in. 
prosecuting questionable organizations in- 
corporated under the Religious Corpora- 
tions Law.” 


Report to the Legislature — The full 
use of prison manpower and facilities in 
the war effort was recommended by the 
Prison Association of New York in its 
ninety-eighth annual report to the legis- 
lature. The report cites the situation at 
Sing Sing, where it recently was found 
that “the knit shop is operating at one 
third of capacity, the shoe shop at 75 
percent, the glove shop at 45 percent. 
The sheet metal shop is practically shut 
down... .” It points out that war orders 
“are available for prisons,’ and that 
there is “no impediment in federal law 
to the procurement of war materials by 
the federal government either from fed- 
eral or state prisons.” The report de- 
fined ten other major problems requiring 
immediate consideration, among them: 
amendment of ‘the correction law to 
“permit greater flexibility of determina- 
tion of fitness for parole”; adoption of an 
“all-inclusive plan of treatment of the 
young offender”; full restoration of pro- 
fessional services, including psychiatric, 
psychological, and others. 


Chicago Trends—A marked change in 
the race and religion of Chicago juve- 
nile delinquents is noted in the annual 
report of the church federation worker 
at the Cook County court and detention 
home, as summarized in The Christian 
Century. While 51 percent of the chil- 
dren going through this court are Pro- 
testant in background, only 30 percent 
have a church preference, and practic- 
ally none have an active church relation- 
ship. Before 1940, about one third of the 
juvenile delinquents were Negroes, 
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though that race makes up only 10 per- 
cent of the city’s population. Since Pearl 
Harbor, delinquency among white girls 
has sharply increased, while that among 
Negroes is declining. The average age 
of delinquent girls has dropped from 
seventeen in 1936 to fourteen in 1942. 
In the same period, their average school 
attainment has risen. The report ascribes 
the increase in juvenile delinquency to 
irreligious homes, employment of moth- 
ers in war industry, lack of constructive 
community relationships. 


Yearbook—Social Defenses Against 
Crime, the 1942 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Probation Association, edited by 
Marjorie Bell, is now available. (346 
pp. Price, paper bound, $1.25 from the 
association, 1790 Broadway, New York.) 
It is made up of papers given at the New 
Orleans conference of the association, 
and includes current opinion on the treat- 
ment and prevention of delinquency and 
crime. There are sections on Crime and 
the Community, Delinquency in War- 
time, Scope and Place of the Juvenile 
Court, Services for the Unadjusted 
Child, Administration of Adult Services, 
Staff Training, and a legal digest. 


In Print—The Department of Public 
Welfare, Springfield, Ill., publishes the 
Proceedings -of the Eleventh Annual 
Conference on Delinquency Prevention, 
sponsored by the Division of Delinquen- 
cy Prevention, in cooperation with the 
Big Brothers and Sisters Association of 
Illinois. 


Professional 


A SHORTAGE of manpower in so- 

cial work in New York City is re- 
vealed in the report of the personnel in- 
quiry conducted by the New York City 
chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers among a small samplinz 
of representative agencies. The report 
finds that the shortage is likely to in- 
crease rather than decrease. It also con- 
cludes that this trend may be less marked 
in New York City than in some other 
communities, partly because of the pres- 
ence there of two schools of social work. 
The report, as summarized in Better 
Times, points out that “manpower short- 
age for other than social work positions, 
notably clerical help, will increasingly 
affect social agency services and may re- 
quire drastic changes in agency pro- 
cedures.” 

The twenty-six agencies participating 
in the inquiry reported that between July 
1, 1942 and January 1, 1943, a statistical 
total of 211.5 staff members had re- 
signed. Of these resignations, 87.5 were 
to take other social work jobs, 10 to take 
jobs in other fields, and 36 to enter the 
armed services. The reasons for the re- 
maining 78 resignations included further 
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study, illness, joining husbands in the 
service, caring for children, Nineteen of 
the 26 agencies stated they had not had 
to lower requirements for professional 
education for the beginning worker. 


Merit Examinations— The personnel 
board of the state of Washington an- 
nounces merit system examinations for a 
number of social work positions having 
no residence requirements. These include 
visitor, senior visitor, children’s workers, 
case work supervisor, senior case work 
supervisor, medical social worker. Ap- 
plications for all positions are available 
from the board, 1209 Smith Tower, 
Seattle, Wash. No closing dates for 
filing are announced, 


Personnel Conference— The Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations is 
calling together college deans and per- 
sonnel officers from all over the country 
for a Washington Conference April 9 
and 10 to discuss war and postwar de- 
mands for trained personnel. The meet- 
ings, to be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
will be addressed by educators, indus- 
trialists, labor leaders, and public of- 
ficials, and problems of recruiting, train- 
ing, absenteeism, and so on will be 
related particularly to plans for the 
higher education of women. 


Recreation Institute— Thirty-two or- 
ganizations, educational, religious, civic, 
and social, participated in a seven-week 
Recreation Institute recently held in Buf- 
falo, under the joint auspices of the Buf- 
falo Council of Social Agencies and the 
Buffalo War Council. Because of man- 
power shortage, at a time of increased 
need for organized recreational pro- 
grams, Buffalo agencies find themselves 
increasingly dependent upon volunteers. 
The institute was arranged to recruit, 
select, and train this volunteer help. The 
institute enrolled 154 men and women, 
representing almost equally college stu- 
dents, professional men and women, busi- 
nessmen and housewives. Of these, 103 
completed the institute, with classes meet- 
ing once a week for three hours over a 
two-month period. The program included 
discussion groups, demonstrations, work- 
shops and study of a forty-eight page 
mimeographed manual containing a bib- 
liography and descriptions of games and 
crafts taught in the institute. All who 
registered for the institute agreed to give 
volunteer service to an agency carrying 
on leisure time activities. Placement was 
made by a committee of the Office of 
Civilian Mobilization. At the request of 
institute members, an intensive course is 
being planned in the philosophy and prin- 
ciples of group leadership. 


Health Conference—The executive 
board of the American Public Health As- 
sociation announces that the organization 
will sponsor a three-day wartime public 
health conference in New York City on 


October 12, 13, and 14, 1943. The 
seventy-second annual business meeting of 


the association will be held in connection 
with it. The conference program will be — 


és ‘ 
devoted to wartime emergency problems — 


as they affect public health and the pub- — 


lic health profession. New York City — 


was selected as the meeting place because 
more than 40 percent of the membership 
is concentrated in that area. The radio 
will be used as extensively as possible to 


bring the benefits of the conference to 


health workers in other regions. 


Training Offered— Louisiana’s Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare will finance the 
training of selected staff members and 
other social workers for its child welfare 
division. Candidates selected for train- 
ing must agree to remain with the child 
welfare division for at least one year ai- 
ter completing training. Each candidate 
is given an allowance of $75 a month and 
may choose his own school. 


Public Health Economics — A two 
weeks’ institute for training in the or- 
ganization and management of prepay- 
ment plans of various types will open on 
May 10 at the School of Public Health, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The course is made possible by 
a grant of the Rockefeller Foundation 
given through the Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economics. An ad- 
visory committee represents hospital, 
medical, cooperative, rural, and other 
types of health service plans. Students 
may live on the campus at moderate 
rates. The university charges a registra- 
tion fee of $5. Individuals interested in 
the course and agencies which might send 
staff members can obtain information 
about admission requirements, curricu- 
lum, expenses, and so on, by writing Prof. 


Nathan Sinai, Dr. P.H., at the School 
of Public Health. 


People and Things 


ar HE Right Rev. Msgr. Bryan J. 
McEntegart has been named head of 
the War Relief Services, recently estab- 
lished by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The new agency will aid in 
postwar reconstruction, and is separate 
from the Bishops’ War Emergency and 
Relief Committee, which provides cur- 
rent relief. The two immediate aims of 
the War Relief Services were thus de- 
fined by the Most Rev. Edward Mooney. 
Archbishop of Detroit and chairman of 
the administrative board of the confer- 
ence: ‘First, it will seek a more exten- 
sive coordination of the resources and 
skills of Catholic organizations and 
agencies of mercy throughout the nation. 
Secondly, it will provide a ready link 
with Catholic agencies abroad, a tie that 
is expected to prove most helpful in the 
dispensing of postwar assistance.” 
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a Msgr. McEntegart, national secretary 
f the Catholic Near East Welfare Fed- 
eration, for twenty-one years was di- 
rector of the division of children of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
New York. He has been president of 
the New York State Conference of So- 
cial Work, and of the National Confer- 


ence of Catholic Charities. 


Changes— Howard Russell, former sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Assistance, is now with the 
American Public Welfare Association as 
acting executive director, in the absence 
of Fred K. Hoehler in North Africa. 
The new Secretary of Public Assistance 
in Pennsylvania is Samuel Y. Ramage 
III, of Oil City. Mr. Ramage is a new- 
comer in the public welfare field... . 
Richard S. Bachman, administrative as- 
sistant of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Detroit, Mich., is now secretary of 
the Council of Social Agencies in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, succeeding John Hall, who 
has gone to Allentown, Pa., as community 
chest executive. Mrs. Margaret 
Lighty, former welfare consultant for 
the Junior League of New York City 
has been appointed to the staff of the de- 
partment of public interest of the Com- 
munity Service Society. She will head 
the agency’s volunteer bureau, and will 
have charge of liaison operations in- 
volved in placing volunteers among social 
and war agencies. Gilbert Hun- 
singer, recently with the United Seamen’s 
Service, is now the assistant secretary 
of the Newark, N. J. Welfare Federa- 
tion and of the Welfare Council... . 
Mrs. Marie Hanna has resigned as di- 
rector of St. Mark’s Community House, 
San Antonio, Tex. Mrs. Elsie Clinton, 
the assistant director, will supervise the 
work of the House, in cooperation with 
a special committee of the board... . 
Colonel Julia O. Flikke, superintendent 
of the Army Nurse Corps, will retire 
soon because of ill health. Lieut. Col. 
Florence H. Blanchfield, first assistant 
superintendent, has been appointed her 
successor, effective June 1. The new su- 
perintendent graduated from the school 
of nursing of the South Side Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, and took postgraduate train- 
ing at Johns Hopkins Hospital. In World 
War I, she served in the Army Nurse 
Corps at Base Hospital No. 27 and in 
other units of the Medical Corps in 
France. After the war, the nursing du- 
ties to which she was detailed included 
two assignments in the Philippines and 
one in China. She was assigned to the 
Office of the Surgeon General of the 
Army in 1935. 


Special Missions—!)r. Alain Locke, a 
contributing editor of The Survey maga- 
zines and editor of the notable special is- 
sue of Survey Graphic, “Color: Unfin- 
ished Business of Democracy,” leaves by 
air early this month for Haiti. Dr. Locke 
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has leave of absence from Howard Uni- 
versity, where he is professor of philos- 
ophy, to lecture in Haiti on the contribu- 
tion of the Negro to the culture of the 
Americas. His trip is under the joint 
auspices of the Committee on Inter- 
American Artistic and Intellectual Rela- 
tions and the Haitian Ministry of Edu- 
cation. While in Haiti, Dr. Locke will 
be attached to the faculty of the newly 
founded School of Ethnology. He ex- 
pects to return early in July.- 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling of Philadelphia, 
president of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union, has undertaken an over- 
seas mission of indefinite length and un- 
announced destinations. His first acti- 
vities will be in the United Kingdom, as 
guest speaker of the British Ministry of 
Information. 


War Jobs— Ernest F. Witte, director 
of the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Washington, is now Major 
Witte of the School of Military Govern- 
ment, University of Virginia... . Raleigh 
C. Hobson, superintendent of the social 
service bureau of the Richmond, Va., De- 
partment of Public Welfare, last month 
reported for active duty as lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Reserve... . 
The Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services has named as chairman of 
its subcommittee on nursing Marion W. 
Sheahan, director of the division of pub- 
lic health nursing of the New York State 
Department of Health. It has also en- 
listed the aid, as information consultant, 
of Jean Henderson, public relations con- 
sultant of the Florida Department of 
Health. 


Deaths 


Dr. HELENE STOECKER, in New York, 
at the age of seventy-four. Dr. Stoecker, 
a feminist leader, editor and writer in 
Germany, was driven from her native 
land by the Nazis in 1933, and reached 
the United States in 1941. She was one 
of the first women students to enter a 
German university, and also studied at 
the Universities of Glasgow and Berne. 
Founder and editor of The New Gen- 
eration, which she published from 1905 
until 1933, Dr. Stoecker was internation- 
ally known for her efforts to improve 
the status of motherhood. She was a 
delegate to many international peace con- 
ferences. 


Mrs. ApAu B. THoms SmitH, in New 
York, at the age of eighty. A graduate 
of the Lincoln Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing in 1900, Mrs. Smith returned to serve 
as surgical head nurse, then as acting su- 
perintendent of nurses until her retire- 
ment in 1922. Her major interest was 
education, and it was she who said, “No 
doors are closed to the colored nurse who 
bears the key of adequate preparation.” 


More About the NIB 


To tHE Epitror:.Guy Emery Shipler, 
editor of The Churchman, says in your 
March issue that I have said I want him 
to make “definite, precise accusations” 
against the National Information Bu- 
reau. 

He conveniently suppresses half of my 
request. I asked for ‘definite, precise ac- 
cusations, which interested persons can 
examine on precise and definite grounds.” 
As evidence that he has provided what I 
asked for, Mr. Shipler offers three sen- 
tences from his original editorial, of 
which one will suffice as an illustration: 
“Thus, false and misleading statements 
have been released to the membership of 
the NIB without the knowledge of the 
organizations maligned.” He says that if 
accusations of this sort aren’t “definite, 
precise charges,” he doesn’t know what 
words mean. They are not charges 
“which interested persons can examine on 
precise and definite grounds,’ and Mr. 
Shipler has drawn his own conclusion. 

If to ask for such charges is to ask for 
a Hitlerized America, then I join Mr. 
Shipler in not knowing what words mean. 
And if an editor and a churchman can 
see no difference between what I actually 
said and what he represents me as having 
said, or between the kind of charge he 
has made and the kind of charge I have 
asked for, I do not wonder that he is at 
odds with an organization that collects 
and disseminates facts. 
New York -Ropert P, LANE 
To rue Eprror: | am grateful for your 
courtesy in sending to me a copy of the 
letter from Robert P. Lane and for your 
invitation to me to reply. 

I suggest that the statements made in 
The Churchman editorial under discus- 
sion, and by three leaders of national 
church organizations quoted in part in 
my letter constitute sufficient evidence to 
justify—in fact, make imperative—a 
thorough-going objective and unpreju- 
diced study of the National Information 
Bureau. 

I shall be happy to join others, be they 
critics or defenders of the NIB, in en- 
deavoring to constitute such an indepen- 
dent investigating body to collect full in- 
formation from various quarters. It 
would have the purpose of attempting to 
remedy the present situation, along the 
lines constructively suggested in The 
Churchman editorial—suggestions which, 
incidentally, Mr. Lane has neglected to 
mention in either of his letters. 

Under such circumstances I should be 
glad to submit in detail the evidence on 
which the original editorial was based 
and which could not possibly be present- 
ed either in available editorial space of 
The Churchman or in the letter col- 
umns of Survey Midmonthly. 

Guy Emery SHIPLER 
Editor, The Churchman 
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Professional Aids 


HOUSING HANDBOOK FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS. Prepared by the Casework- 
ers’ Committee on Housing, Family Serv- 


ice Section, Welfare Council of New York 
City. 18 pp. Price 25 cents, from the 
Council, 44 East 23 Street, New York, 


Fingertip information on housing to 
aid caseworkers in rendering effective 
service to clients. 


SALARIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
CHILD WELFARE WORKERS_ IN 
1941, by Ralph G. Hurlin. 27 pp. Price 
25 cents, from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22 Street, New York. 


A study of 203 member and affiliate 
agencies of the Child Welfare League 
of America on salary tendencies and 
personnel characteristics. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY: Tue Pros- 
LEMS OF FAMILY RELATIONS Facinc AMER- 
IcAN YOUTH, by Ernest W. Burgess and 
Joseph C, Baumgartner. 56 pp. 


AGRICULTURE: Tracuine YoutH Asout 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE FARMER AND RURAL 
America, by Chris L. Christensen, Noble 
Clark, and Royce H. Knapp. 52 pp. 


CRIME: Tue Cavusts AND EXTENT oF CRIMI- 
NAL BEHAvioR, ITs PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT, by Thorsten Sellin and Paul R. 
Busey. 64 pp. 

Price 30 cents each, from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Three resource units of the “Prob- 

lems in American Life” series, pre- 

pared for secondary teachers by the 

National Association of Secondary 

School Principals and the National 


Council for the Social Studies. 


Recreation 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WAR RECRE- 
ATION CONGRESS. 230 pp. Price $1, 
from the National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Addresses and papers of the Twenty- 
seventh National Recreation Congress 
at Cincinnati last fall. 


PARTIES PLUS: Fun ror THREESOMES, by 
Ethel Bowers, 62 pp. Price 50 cents, from 
the National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A description of over forty social ac- 


tivities: folk and musical games; 
country dances; song contests. 


Social Programs 


CASH ALLOWANCES FOR THE FAMI- 
LIES AND DEPENDENTS OF SOL- 
DIERS, SAILORS AND MARINES, by 
Otto E. Pfeiffenberger, LL.D. 60 pp. 
Price 50 cents, from the William Frederick 
Press, 313 West 35 Street, New York. 


An explanation, with tables and ex- 
amples, of the Servicemen’s Depen- 
dents Allowance Act of 1942. 


WORK RELIEF EXPERIENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by John Charnow. 
141 pp. Price 50 cents, from the Social 
Science Research Council, 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C 


A clear picture of the work relief pro- 
gram under ‘four main divisions: 
Eligibility, Wage Policy, Projects, and 


THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


Preservation of Employability. In- 
cluded is an extensive bibliography. 


TOWARD MORE SOCIAL |SECURITY, 
by Marietta Stevenson, Price 15 cents, 
from the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A review and appraisal of the Social 
Security Act, with a consideration of 
its future development. 


Youth 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE: A Ra- 
TIONAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN WarTIME. 40 
pp. Illustrated. Price 10 cents, from the 
Teachers Union, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


A quick glance at the causes of de- 
linquency, and the functions of teach- 
ers and schools in meeting the prob- 
lem. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING FOR AMERI- 
CA’S YOUTH. 12 pp. 

THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAM. 8 pp. Pa 
Free, from War Manpower Commission 
peeeatice Trae Service, Washington, 
DIG. 


The first pamphlet stresses the train- 
ing of youths sixteen and seventeen 
rears old to carry on the work of se- 
lectees. The second gives a summary 
of apprentice training in the United 
States. 


Food 


WARTIME RATIONING AND CON- 
SUMPTION. Comaried by Economic In- 
telligence Service of the League of Na- 
tions. Macmillan. 87 pp. Price $1, from 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


A study of rationing, how it operates, 
what it accomplishes, and why it is 
necessary in total war. 


FOOD: Tue LittLe FARMER, THE WAR, AND 
THE Future, by Courtenay Dinwiddie. 12 
pp. Price 10 cents, from the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Report on the services of the Farm 
Security Administration to the low in- 
come farmer. 


VITAMIN VALUES OF FOODS IN 
TERMS OF COMMON MEASURES, by 
Elizabeth M. Hewston and Rosemary L. 
Marsh. Miscellaneous Publication No. 505. 
29 pp. Available from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. rae 


Tables of vitamin content of raw, 
cooked, and processed foods — from 
almonds to youngberries. 


Economics 


DO WE ‘WANT A FEDERAL SALES 
TAX? by Charles O. Hardy. 47 pp. 

COLLAPSE OR BOOM AT THE END 
OF THE WAR? by Harold G. Moulton 
and Karl T. Schlotterbeck. 40 pp. | 
Price 25 cents each, from The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D 


The first pamphlet presents the case 
for a federal retail sales tax as a war- 
time emergency measure. An adden- 


dum suggests alternative ways of re- | 


stricting consumer expenditures. The 
second analyzes business trends fol- 
lowing former wars as a guide to the 
present postwar outlook. 


TECHNOLOGY AND THE ECONOMICS 
OF TOTAL WAR, by Lyman Chalkley. 
24 pp. Price 25 cents, from the American 
Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Explains the reevaluation of our scien- 
tific discoveries for adaptation to war- 
produced needs. 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND _ DEMOC- 
RACY, by Michael A. Heilperin. 40 pp. 
Price 25 cents, from the University of Cin: 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


Discusses the relation between politi- 
cal democracy and the economic sys- 
tem, the difference between liberal and 
collectivist economy, and sets up three 
groups of policies applicable in a 
democratic society: anti-monopoly, 
monetary, and social. 


Postwar Planning 


THE AMERICAS AND THE POSTWAR 
WORLD, by Florence Brewer Boeckel. 
12 pp. Price 25 cents, from the Peoples 
Mandate Committee for Inter-American 
Peace and Cooperation, Hay-Adams House, 
Washington, D. C. 


A summary of current postwar plans 
national and international. 


COERCION OF STATES: IN FEDERAL 
UNIONS, by Harrop Freeman and Theo- 
dore Paullin. 68 pp. Price 25 cents, from 
the Pacifist Research Bureau, 1201 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 

An examination of the use of coercion 

in federated states, with an estimate 

of its success, written from the paci- 


fist point of view. 


BRITISH LABOR ON RECONSTRUCTION 
IN WAR AND PEACE. ReEporT oF THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE BriTIsH La- 
BoUR Party, with a preface by Harry W. 
Laidler and a summary of the Peverets 
Plan. 40 pp. Price 15 cents, from the 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 
19 Street, New York. 


The British Labour Party program 
on the problems of reconstruction, in- 
cluding Indian self-government, and 
the objectives of peace. 


ARTES ee WAR? by Maxwell S. Stew- 

art. 5 

HOW cAN WE PAY FOR THE WAR? 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. 24 pp. 
Price 10 cents each, from the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New. York. ; 


The first is an outline of problems of 
postwar planning and reconstruction, 
covering both the domestic and inter- 
national scene. Concerns of the do- 
mestic field are jobs, nutrition, health, 
recreation, security; and in the world 
sphere, maintenance of peace and 
world economic well-being. The sec- 


ond is a discussion of wartime finan- 


cial policies. 


The Importance of Children 


FANT AND CHILD IN THE CULTURE 
OF TODAY—A GuipANcE oF DEVELOPMENT, 
by Arnold Gesell, M.D., and Frances L. Ilg, 
M.D. in collaboration with Janet Learned and 
Louise B. Ames. Harper. 399 pp. Price $4, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


a 
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| a world that is chiefly focused on 
destroying itself, it is encouraging and 
hope inspiring to come upon a book which 
jis so seriously concerned about the im- 
portance of young children and their 
‘growing into the kinds of people who 
will be less intent on destroying each 
other, and more intent on living togeth- 
er zestfully and with understanding. 

Dr. Gesell and his collaborators have 
achieved a monumental task in present- 
ing the young child from birth through 
‘the sixth year with almost microscopic 
observations. They have made the pro- 
‘cess of growth seem one of the most 
dramatic and dynamic movements exist- 
ing in the world today. The unending 
magic of physical growth and its expres- 
sion in behavior are presented vividly. 
“Physical growth is a modeling process 
which produces changes of form, and at 
the same time preserves a basic con- 
stancy of form.” The infant “comes into 
his increasing powers primarily through 
intrinsic growth forces which change the 
inmost architecture of his nervous sys- 
tem.” And these “intrinsic growth forces” 
are demonstrated with almost motion 
picture clarity and detail in descriptions 
of infant and young child behavior which 
reveal the laborious process of growing 
and learning. “The beginning of wisdom 
in the rearing of children is a realistic 
recognition of the growth factors which 
shape his conduct, and the acknowledg- 
ment that every child has a unique pat- 
tern of growth.” 

The clash between “maturation” and 
“acculturation” is presented with insight 
and authority. The authors call it the 
child’s “double inheritance’—his own 
innate process of growth, and the social 
heritage of culture into which he must 
somehow fit. 

The struggle of the child to bring 
“self demands” and “cultural demands” 
into mutual accordance is a problem 
which parents and teachers need to be 
aware of. In the past—and not too dis- 
tant past—we have tended to ignore or 
underrate the “self demands.” The auth- 
ors assure us that we cannot do this if 
we are to meet the growth needs of our 
‘young. The infant “is in closer league 
with Mother Nature than he is with the 
‘contemporary culture.” We need to re- 
‘spect the wisdom of his body needs. “The 
child must do his own growing.” We are 
also assured that being perceptive of, and 
sitive to the child’s needs doés not re- 


sult in overindulgence but in greater 
comfort and security and satisfaction for 


‘both mother and child. 


The descriptions of “behavior profiles” 
and “behavior days” of children from 
four weeks to five years of age are rich 
in reassuring descriptions of what can 
be expected from specific age levels, as 
well as many practical suggestions for 
handling the ever-changing designs of 
growing as expressed in behavior. Sleep- 
ing, eating, elimination, play, bathing, 
dressing, are described in detail, what to 
expect and what to do. The reader is 
constantly assured that behavior which 
seems troublesome or annoying or be- 
wildering is often a normal part of grow- 
ing up, a developmental stage that must 
be lived through, and that needs to be 
understood rather than condemned or 
deplored. 

This is a very wise book, combining 
basic facts of growth with specific sug- 
gestions for guiding this exciting process. 
It is almost encyclopedic in scope, and 
yet it is simple and uncomplicated. I 
wish that every mother who leaves the 
hospital with a newborn child—a living 
creature to watch and learn from and 
guide—could have this book with her. 
The Nursery School EveLtyn BEYER 
Sarah Lawrence College 


Training Needed 


EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICES, 
A Report OF THE StuDY COMMITTEE, AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
Work. Preface by Robert T. Lansdale. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 324 pp. Price 
$3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


‘| loeapses volume is the report of a study 
of the training required by those ad- 
ministering certain services established by 
the federal Social Security Act. The 
study, financed by the Rockefeller Found- 
ation, was directed by a special commit- 
tee under the auspices of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Field visits were made in eleven states 
and the District of Columbia and includ- 
ed numerous interviews with operating 
personnel at all levels. Literature per- 
taining to the subject was also reviewed. 

The major portion of the report is de- 
voted to the personnel needs in the pub- 
lic assistances, child welfare, unemploy- 
ment compensation, employment, and old 
age insurance services. An appendix con- 
tains brief supplemental information re- 
garding personnel in numerous other 
public social services. 

A summary of the report and the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, in Chapter IT, 
is preceded by a brief chapter dealing 
with the nature and significance of the 
public social services in a democracy. 
One of the most significant and perhaps 


most controversial conclusions is the re- 
port of an imperative need among the 
personnel in all of the services studied 
for a basic understanding of the indivi- 
dual being served in order to avoid the 
former mistakes in the administration ot 
poor laws and workmen’s compensation. 
This understanding, according to the 
committee, “ . is the result of special 
preparation and special study of indi- 
vidual behavior and its relation to en- 
vironmental conditioning.” Corollary to 
this conclusion is the identification of the 
common need at the operating, supervis- 
ory, and administrative levels to exercise 
discretion which arises from similar 
knowledge and skills. Such a finding im- 
plies, of course, a basic core of training 
common to the personnel in all of these 
services. 

There are many other significant find- 
ings and recommendations which should 
serve as guides to the schools in the de- 
velopment of their educational programs. 
It is to be hoped that present emer- 
gencies facing the schools and the field 
will not preclude giving the report the 
serious consideration that it merits. In 
one sense its publication at this time may 
serve the schools in an unexpected way. 
It suggests standards of training which 
under pressure of the moment the schools 
may be tempted to abandon hastily with- 
out weighing the consequences against 
possible momentary gains. 

The study committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the findings should be discussed 
by local groups is essential if they are to 
have any ultimate influence on practice. 
It is probably unnecessary to add that 
this report should be in the hands of the 
personnel in all the services concerned 
and that for the most part it will be up 
to the social workers to see that it gets 
there. Mayor Ernest F. WITTE 
School of Military Government 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Canada’s Social Services 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN CANADA, by Harry M. Cassipy. 
Bruce Humphries. 197 pp. Price $2.50, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

D®: CASSIDY brings an unusual 

armory to discussion of his subject— 
academic training in Canadian and 

United States universities, with high 

scholastic attainment, combatant service 

with the Canadian Artillery in the first 

World War, successful teaching in his 

own and his adopted country; and prac- 

tical experience as provincial welfare di- 

rector in British Columbia. 

One of Canada’s dangers now, in a 
federal state of peculiarly emergent di- 
versities, is a hue and cry for a Bever- 
idge plan, without due appreciation of 
the immaturity of the Canadian social 
services generally, the absence of any op- 
erative social insurance until 1941, and 
the challenge of reconciliation of function 
and finance in a tripartite state. The 
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most essential element of all is tragically 
absent from most thinking and nearly all 
discussion. “Unless,” writes Dr. Cassidy, 
“heroic efforts are made to build up efh- 
cient administrative machinery through- 
out the country, there is small chance of 
a great national program of social secur- 
ity in Canada realizing its objectives.” In 
this realization, Dr. Cassidy offers, in 
nine chapters in this book, a general sur- 
vey of present problems, an analysis of 
our administrative differentiations, with 
some attempt at measurement of results 
against hopes. From here he branches 
off into examination of suggestions made 
by the many Royal Commissions whose 
bones bleach in the Ottawa Valley. Then, 
against a rapid fire review of the systems 
of social security of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and New Zealand, he 
offers his own proposals for the country, 
“o which one senses throughout his deep 
attachment. 

The book breaks new ground in many 
ways, not least in being the first of a 
series on social work. The second, “Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare Reorganization 
in Canada,” will be published shortly. 
Ottawa, Canada CHARLOTTE WHITTON 


Food and Health 


NUTRITION AND CHEMICAL GROWTH IN 
he pepe by Icie G. Macy. Thomas. 432 
pp. Price $5 


FOOD CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN. In- 
ternational Labour Office. 272 pp. Price $1.25. 


CIVILIAN HEALTH IN WARTIME. by Fran- 
cis Dieuaide, M.D. Harvard University Press. 
328 pp. Price $2.50. 


FOOD: A Weapon ror Vicrory, by 
Fowler. Little, Brown. 185 pp. Price $1.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


INCE the turn of the century and 

particularly during the last decade, 
great strides forward have been made in 
the field of nutrition and public health. 
The present world conflict and its after- 
math will tax our resources, put our 
newer knowledge to the severe test of 
total war, and stimulate further investi- 
gations by rapidly disclosing wide gaps in 
our present knowledge. Careful planning 
for the wise use of our vast resources to 
meet successfully the strains and stresses 
of total war and the postwar period may 
make the difference between defeat and 
victory and winning or losing the peace 
to follow. Therefore these four books 
are especially timely. The first two 
will be of particular interest to profes- 
sional and semi-professional groups. The 
other two bogks should be read with in- 
terest and profit by the laity. 

“Nutrition and Chemical Growth 
Childhood” represents the results of ten 
years of clinical and chemical investi- 
gations by Icie G. Macy and her asso- 
ciates of the research laboratory of the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan. This first 
of two contemplated volumes gives to the 
worker a useful, reliable, and authorita- 
tive reference book of methods and of 
normal values and standards against 
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which deviations from the normal may 
be judged. 

“Food Control in Great Britain” is a 
volume for the economist or the govern- 
ment research worker who must plan 
for production, distribution and ration- 
ing of food. It is an analysis of the 
methods of food control in Great Britain 
during the present emergency. While the 
problems in this country and in Great 
Britain are in some ways dissimilar, they 
are identical in that proper and equitable 
distribution of food is necessary in both 
countries to maintain the high standard 
of nutritional adequacy essential for ci- 
vilian morale. May our ration planners 
profit by this excellent factual presenta- 
tion of Britain’s experience. 

The next two books should be of in- 
terest to the intelligent lay public. “Ci- 
vilian Health in Wartime” is a selection 
of the Scientific Book Club. It presents 
a broad but definite outline of the varied 
aspects of health in the United States in 
relation to the war. The author presents 
the point of view that good health needs 
to be a positive factor in the national life 
rather than merely an absence of disease. 
He discusses fully the problems with 
which civilians are confronted during 
wartime, and draws upon the experiences 
and practices of other United Nations 
which have already met this challenge. 
Says Dr. Dieuaide: “In a democracy, 
governmental leadership must rest upon 
popular support for the steps which are 
required to raise nutritional standards 
as well as to enforce the rationing system 
which a world war forces upon a nation. 
Confident that food supplies are adequate 
for their needs, and understanding that 
food control is indispensable to victory, 
Americans will respond intelligently and 
wholeheartedly.” He also points out that 
mental health plays a dominant role 
among the heterogeneous aspects of mo- 
rale. Total war, in which all citizens 
must now take part, calls for a total 
mobilization of our health forces. 

Mr. Fowler in “Food, a Weapon for 
Victory” proposes a grand allied nutri- 
tion strategy to serve as a potent propa- 
ganda force as well as a means of re- 
habilitating a wartorn, starving world. 
This plan, he points out, cannot wait 
until victory is won. It must be con- 
ceived and developed now, in order that 
it may be put into effect immediately 
after the military phase of the war is 
over. It must not be left to the admin- 
istration of private agencies as was done 
after the last war. 
the author stresses the need for medical 
aid and economic rehabilitation. He 
compares the problems of 1918 with 
those which will confront the United 
Nations when this war is over. He 
shows why present day problems are 
more vast in scope and more complicated 
than ever before, but that they are not 
insurmountable. Famine in Europe and 


In addition to food, ° 


in the rest of the world will be Ameri 
ca’s problem. But it will be her prob- 
lem not as an individual nation but as 
leader among nations. 

Mr. Fowler has written a very read- 
able book and has outlined his plan i in a 
succinct manner. In the reviewer’s opin- 


ion his point of view is justified cvera 


though it may be necessary to continue : 


rationing of food in this country for a 


considerable period of time after the end 


of hostilities. 
order of practical idealism with com- 


plete absence of maudlin sentimentality. 
New York NorMAN Jo.iirFe, M.D- 


Union Structure and Practice 


HOW COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WORKS 
—A Survey oF EXPERIENCE IN LEADING 
AMERICAN InpustriEs, by Harry A. Millis. 


Twentieth Century Fund. 986 pp. Price $4, 

postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HIS VOLUME,” to quote from 

the foreword, “contains full length 
sketches of the actual workings of col- 
lective bargaining in sixteen United States 
trades and industries and thumbnail sum- 
maries covering thirteen other fields.” 
The chapters are the result of field 
studies carried on mostly in 1939, though 
developments in 1940 are included and 
in some cases those of 1941. 

A more informing book in the field of 
labor relations than this one has seldom 
issued from the press. In fact no other 
book brings to the reader so much de- 
tailed and valuable information about 
trade union structure and practice in so 
many different industries. Professor 
Philip Taft starts the book off with a 
chapter on “Organized Labor and the 
New Deal,” and closes it with two “ap- 
pendices” (why they are not “chapters” 
is a typical publishing mystery), one on 
“Collective Bargaining Before the New 
Deal” and a “Brief Review of Other In- 
dustries.” If you want an orderly intro- 
duction to the detailed industry chapters, 
I recommend reading Appendix A first 
and then Chapter I. After that you can 
pick the industry of your choice, whether 
clothing or coal or automobiles or what 
you wish. In each chapter you will find 
something of the economics of the indus- 
try, something of the history of bargain- 
ing, trade union structure, collective bar- 
gaining methods, and settlement of griev— 
ances and disputes. 

In the main it is a fine piece of work. 
One could differ over details. For ex- 
ample, arbitration freely agreed upon 
even if the parties also agree to be bound 
by the award is no more “compulsory 
arbitration” than having to pay for a 
can of beans after you have asked the 
grocer to sell it to you is “compulsory 
trading.” There are minor matters of in- 


is impressive of care and scholarship. _ 
A staff of sixteen persons did the job 
under the direction of Harry A. Millis, 
(Continued on page 128) st 
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terpretation—but the total over-all effect 
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SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
School of Nursing 


Nashville, Tenn. 


> 


Courses offered: 


Collegiate course in Basic Nursing Edu- 
cation, entrance requirement two years 
college work. Next Class June 7. 


Courses for graduate nurses in Public 
Health Nursing, and Ward Teaching, 
with field practice. Next Class August 23. 
Scholarship aid and Loans available. 


Apply—Office of the Dean 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


28 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Curriculum leading to a Certifi- 


cate and Bachelor of Science 
in Public Health Nursing. 


Entrance—Any Quarter 
September March 
December June 


The UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Department of Public Health Nursing 
School of Public Health 


Academic year’s program leading to a Certifi- 
cate in Public Health Nursing, also, program 
leading to a Bachelor of Science in Public 
Health Nursing degree. Open to graduates of 
accredited Schools of Nursing. Classes ad- 
mitted in Fall and Winter Quarters, 


For information write to 


MISS RUTH W. HAY 
Professor of Public Health Nursing 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF NURSING 


Curricula Offered 


1. Certificate in Public Health Nurs- 
ing, requires one calendar year. 


2. B.S. degree in Public Health Nurs- 
ing or B.S. degree in Nursing Edu- 
cation with a Major in Public 
Health Nursing requires 212 to 3 
years. 

‘ MARY I. McCARTHY 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Nursing 


Nine month program in PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING leading to a certifi- 
cate. The first half of the course includes 
supervised field practice; the second half, 
full-time college work. 


Applicants must be Registered Nurses and 
graduates of approved Schools of Nursing. 


Students may be admitted either in Sep- 
tember or in February. 


For information write to 
Director, School of Nursing 
Simmons College 


SETON HALL COLLEGE 
School of Nursing Education 


Newark, New Jersey 
One year program of study in nursing 
education and public health nursing; 
credits earned in these programs may 
be applied toward the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. Open to graduates of ac- 
credited Schools of Nursing. Classes 
admitted in Fall, Spring and Summer 
Sessions. 
sidered. 


Next Class in ‘‘Industrial Hygiene for Nurses”— 
JUNE 7 to JUNE 28. Other courses begin JUNE 
28 for 3 THREE-WEEK Sessions. 


For further information write to 


3058 N. 51 Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Boston 


Massachusetts 


DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF NURSING EDUCATION 


Scholarship applications con-~ 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
CRISES IN SOCIAL WORK—1943 


Summer Institute 
June 15—June 25, 1943 


Open to 60 administrators, supervisors and experi- 
enced workers in public and private agencies. 


Five morning seminars defining the func- 
tional approach to current problems in social 
case work, supervision and administration. 
Leaders: Kenneth L. M. Pray, Virginia P. 
Robinson, Jessie Taft, Rosa Wessel, Almena 
Dawley. 


Afternoon Round Tables, with papers by 
distinguished guests, followed by discussion 
on controversial issues in social work prac- 
tice, in relation to specialized fields and to 
other forms of service. 


Evening Lectures by authoritative speak- 
ers on basic problems. 


SE he Sg he td 


Special announcements available on request to 


Miss Margaret Bishop 
Secretary for Admissions and Registrar 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education for Social Services 
in Public and Private Agencies 


Academic Year 1943-1944 


Summer Quarter June 28 

Fall Quarter October 4 
Winter Quarter December 27 
Spring Quarter March 20 


A Two-Year Program Leading to the Degree of M.S. 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 


Freedom From Want 


An 8-page reprint is available, describing and comparing 
the provisions of three modern plans for providing se- 
curity for all citizens. It contains: 1—the article by 
Eveline Burns on the NRPB report (page 106 of this 
copy of Survey Midmonthly), 2—a comparison by Rilla 
Schroeder of the NRPB report with that of the Social 
Security Board (page 110), and 3—a preprint of an ar- 
ticle by Beulah Amidon, comparing the NRPB report 
with the Beveridge Report (scheduled for May Survey 
Midmonthly). 


Quantity orders accepted for use in staff meetings, class- 

rooms, and other discussion groups. 
Single copies $0.10; 100 copies 
15 copies 1.00; 500 copies 


$5.00; 
20.00. 


Order of Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY MIDMONTHLY) 
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THE SATURDAY FORUM 
LUNCHEON GROUP 


Meets Weekly at 12:45 P.M. 
Hotel Woodward, B’way at 55 St., 
New York 


APRIL CALENDAR 
“UNCLE SAM’S STRONG ARMS IN 
WAR AND PEACE” 


3—KEEPING THEM SAILING 
Joseph Curran, Pres. National 
Union, Chairman: Henry Pratt 


April 
Speaker: 
Maritime 
Fairchild. 

April 10—KEEPING THEM ROLLING 
Speaker: Albert Fisher, Local 259 U.A.W., 
C.1I,0. Chairman: Prof. Olive 8. Loud. 


April 17—KEEPING WOMEN IN THE 
FOREFRONT OF INDUSTRY 
Speaker: Ruth Young, Ex. Sec. U. E., Radio 
and Machine Workers (CIO). Chairman: 
Minna Harkavy, Sculptress. 

April 24—KEEPING THEM MOVING 
Speaker: Mike Quill, Pres. Transport 
Workers Union (C10). Chairman; Erwin 
Kraft of London, 

General Membership $1.00 and up 
Sustaining Membership $5.00 and up 
Admission to Lecture for non members 50c 
Members—25c—Special Rates for Students 
Address Inquiries 
MRS. EVA ROBIN 
340 West 72nd Street, New York 
Schuyler 4-2957 


WORKERS WANTED 


FUND RAISING DIRECTOR 


National Health and Welfare Agency 
seeks man or woman, under 45, with fund 
raising experience, creative ability both 
and material, for year-round 
Salary commensurate with ex- 
Write full par- 
ticulars, enclosing recent picture, and 
stating religious affiliation. 7860 Survey. 


in ideas 
position, 
perience and_ abilities. 


cessful expetience, within the past ten years, 
in full-time paid employment which involved 
supervising and conducting research projects 
and statistical studies, or any equivalent com- 
bination of training and experience; knowledge 
of; the organization and operation of public 
welfare departments. Salary range—$2,400- 
$3,000 a year. 


HEAD WORKER with full experience in group 
work; man not subject to draft, or woman 
for settlement. Adequate salary, interesting 
possibilities. Write Harry H. Spencer, Presi- 
dent, South Brocklyn Neighborhood Houses, 
62 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 
phone Cu. 6-3810. 


Boys Worker Wanted. Settlement House west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Draft exempt, eligible if 
experienced as Camp Counselor, in Scouting 
cr like field. 7859 Survey. 


Well trained case worker with experience in 
psychiatric and child guidance work. Apply 
Jewish Welfare Society, 423 Smith Tower 
Annex, Seattle, Washington. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, thesis, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARC BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SUPPLY INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS, Inc. 


Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


now chairman of the National Labor 


Relations Board. Several of them are 
well known authorities, but some are 
newcomers—and very welcome too. A 
little Who’s Who somewhere in the book 
would have been helpful. 

Joun A. Fitcu 
New York School of Social Work 


Contemporary Family Life 


THE MEANING OF MARRIAGE AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF THE FAMILY, by 
Sidney E. Goldstein. Bloch Publishing Co. 214 
pp. Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, 

HIS is a purposeful book, clearly 

and vigorously written, a product of 
one who not only has thought much 
about contemporary American family life 
but who has labored untiringly as he has 
cooperated with others in various enter- 
prises seeking to strengthen and advance 
marriage and the family. 

Unencumbered with professional jar- 
gon and with an economy of words, the 
book brings the reader face to face with 
all the major problems that are now 
testing the vitality and adaptability of 
our most important social institution. 
The author writes with a threefold aim: 
he wishes to introduce his readers to the 
rich store of Jewish domestic experience, 
to acquaint them with the ever-growing 
new material that concerns the family 
being gathered by the social sciences, and 
to encourage men and women to prepare 
themselves more adequately for marriage 
and parenthood through education and 
domestic counseling. 

The book is a Jewish interpretation 
and therefore of special value to those 
who share the heritage of a family life 
distinctive for its strength and socializ- 
ing significance and also to those non- 
Jewish students of the family who seek 
understanding of a spiritualizing influ- 
ence that throughout many centuries has 
vitalized so impressively domestic values 
and standards. The discussion, however, 
extends beyond this special insight, being 
keyed to needs that are universal in all 
American family life. Rabbi Goldstein is 
greatly impressed by the immediate crisis 
in marriage and the family which he sees 
as the result of many modern influences 
but chiefly the passage of the patriarchal 
and the coming of the democratic form 
of family life, the weakening of the social 
constraints that in the past have had con- 
trol of domestic experience, the social 
changes of modern civilization that af- 
fect marriage and the family, and the bad 
housing conditions that deny many Amer- 
ican households the conditions necessary 
for wholesome family life. 

In twenty-two chapters the book deals 
with the most significant aspects of our 
domestic situation, emphasizing both 
problems and resources and always with 
a well balanced judgment. 

Ernest R. Groves 

University of North Carolina 


- Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN, 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Col 
rado, Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretar 

Chas. J. Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director, 

Free, non-sectarian for needy tuberculo' 

‘adults and children (kosher dietary). Main 

tains children’s preventorium. Medical, 

educational, vocational, occupational, psy 
chological, psychiatric and social servi 

Esther Cohen, director of Social Servi 

and Vocational Therapy. Applitations, Ne 

York area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtz, 

director; Philadelphia area: 1103 Widener 

Building, Harold Greenspun, director; Chi- 

cago area: 30 North La Salle St. Other 

applications through local Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC. 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway at 
58th St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., 
Gen. Dir. Advisory Service, statistics, 
‘monthly magazine, Public Health Nursing. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., New 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and program 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America)—A clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically directed 
birth control chinics in 42 states, including 20 
centers in Greater New York. In areas lack- 
ing centers, qualified physicians are available. 
Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. WlIckersham 2-8600. Honorary 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. ‘| President, 
Richard Pierson, M.D.; National Di- 
rector, D. Kenneth Rose; Medical’ Director,. 
Claude C. Pierce, M.D. ‘ 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th ‘St. N. Y. City. WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 

Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30-8 P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to everybody in America, young or old, an 
opportunity to find the best and most satis- 
fying recreational use of leisure time through 
participation in music, drama, sports and 
games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; and 
to help secure adequate playground, recrea- 
tion centers, swimming pools, beaches, ath. 
letic field and other recreational facilities. 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City. Na- 
tional placement and counselling service in 
case work fields. Membership organization 
for social workers and agencies. 0, place- 
ment fee. Louise C. Odencrantz, Director. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


30c per line 
» « » 5Se per word 


Minimum Charge ‘ + $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Midmonthly 
112 E. 19th Street 


Display . » «© «© ¢ se « 
Non-display . 


New York 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. «Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a Pte 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
York, N. Y. ; 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY MIDMONTHLY) a 
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Child Welfare 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 

* or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Coordinates the 
athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
ment Houses and Community Centers in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. irby, 
Honorary President; Edward P. Eagan, 
President; Edson K. Green, Treasurer; Wil- 
lard L. Kauth, Director. - Sponsors the 
Benjamin Harrison Recreation Center, 657 
Tenth Avenue, the Theodore Roosevelt Rec- 
reation Center, 698 Tenth Avenue, the Lin- 
coln Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street, 
the Forty-Ninth Street Craft Shop, 424 
West 49 Street, the Tot Lot, 422 West For- 
baal Street, Camp Sebago and Camp 

akonda in the Interstate Dark. 


BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. 
BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 
of citizenship. Activities include recreation, 
physical and health training, vocational train- 
img and guidance, and character building 
under leadership. Work with boys from low 
income areas. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N Inc. in 1910 & chartered ss Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 

train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 

bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 

Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, available 

focally through sponsorship by _ schools, 

churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 

Walter W. Head, Pres., James E. West, 

Chief Scout Executive. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E, 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worthwhile results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE U.S.A., INC., 
Ohio, E, W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
Tenn., President; E. Jay Howenstine, 
Executive Secretary. Promotes organization 
of national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties for crippled children. Aids in develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in 
behalf of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of 
Information with loan library service. Con- 
ducts yearly an Easter Crippled Children 
Seal Campaign. Bulletins. “The Crippled 
Child’? magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Elyria, 


THE SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 
TION, INC., 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, founded in 1932 for relief, guidance, 
and welfare of underprivileged children in 
neglected areas in this and other countries 
on non-sectarian and non-racial principles. 
Organization is working in the United 
States through local County and Community 
Committees, and rural social welfare work- 
ers, and overseas through affiliations with 
well established welfare groups. Invites in- 
terest and cooperation. Literature on re- 
quest. 


Community Chests 


pay oe.®, CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
NC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. In- 
comepitatias about cooperative 
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Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, I1l., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
.alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
TH Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 220 S. State St., Chicago. . 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. “Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND. INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 


York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. M. C. 


Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director. 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director; 130 E, 22nd 
St., New York. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organizations, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpen- 
sive form:some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- 
corporated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as ‘“‘a people’s founda- 
tion,’”’ rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their re- 
spective founders by well-known private 
foundations. This includes: 1, Study of 
needs as to strategic importance; 2, Stew- 
ardship education and stimulation of in- 
creased giving by promotion of (a) Inter- 
national Golden Rule Week, (b) Golden 


(b) Memorial gifts and funds, (c) Gifts on 
the annuity plan, (d) Private benevolent 
funds, (e) Bequests by will. 
Vickrey, President, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y.. Tele- 


hone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :— 


Racial Adjustment 


——— OE 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with 
its 44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking ‘‘no alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases* 
for practical work. Publishes OPPORTU- 
NITY, Journal of Life. _ Solicits 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


r 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups, 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Fred Kk. Hoehler, President, Chi- 
cago; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St, Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent torm the Proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The 
seventieth annual convention of the Confer- 
ence will be held in\ the form of three re- 


sional meetings scheduled as follows: New 
ork City, March 8-12; St. Louis, Mo., 
April 12-16; Cleveland, Ohio, May 24-28. 


Proceedings are sent free of charge to all 
members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $5. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Adminis- 
tered through National Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and four Branch Offices 
in San Francisco, St. Louis, Alexandria, 
Va., and New York City. There are 3743 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Dis- 
aster Relief, First Aid,~ Water Safety and 
Accident Prevention, Junior ‘Red Cross, 
Medical and Health Services, Nursing Serv- 
ice, Services to the Armed Forces, and Vol- 
unteer Special Services. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The Inter-Denominational body of 
the home mission boards of 23 denomina- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 
President, Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale; Ex 
ecutive Secretaries. Edith FE. Lowry, Mark 
A. Dawber; Migrant Supervisor, Western 
Area, Mrs, F,. E. Shotwell, 3330 West 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Migrant 
Supervisor, Gulf to Great Lakes Area, Miss 
Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. ‘Frank L. Weil, Presi- 
dent; Carl M. Loeb, Jr., Treasurer; Joseph 
Rosenzweig, Secretary; Louis Kraft, Execu- 
tive Director. A national agency serving 
as parent body for Jewish Community Cen- 
ters, YMHAs, etc., and ‘providing welfare, 
religious and social activities for soldiers 
and sailors and other members of defense 
forces. A member of the United Service 
Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An _ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 
EN, INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. 


Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. 
Karl J. Kaufmann, Chairman Ex. Com.; 
Miss Flora R. Rothenberg, Ex. Dir. Or- 


ganization of Jewish women initiating and 
developing programs and activities in serv- 
ice for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves: as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 1187 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social work, professional education is essential. The following 


schools constitute the membership of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by *. Schools not so marked offer two 
years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For information re- 
garding the Association address the Secretary, Miss Leona Massoth, University of Pittsburgh. 


ATLANTA UNiIversity ScHoot oF SociaL Work 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston Co.iece ScHoou or Socia Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Dean 


Boston University, ScHooL oF Sociat Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Co.tece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


University oF Burrato ScHoot or Sociat Work 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University oF CauirorniA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


Carnecie INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHo.tic UNiversiry oF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


University or Cuicaco, Chicago, III. 


School of Social Service Administration 
Helen Wright, Dean 


University or Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Department of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForbHAamM University ScHoo. or SociaL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean 


*University oF Hawat, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Department of Social Work Training 
Ferris F. Laune, Director 


*Howarp University, Washington, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social Work 
Inabel Burns Lindsay, Acting Director 


Inv1aNA University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


*Lourstana Strate University, Baton Rouge, La. 
School of Social Welfare 
Earl E. Klein, Director 


University or Loursvitte, Louisville, Ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
John J. Cronin, Director 


Loyota University Schoo. or Socia Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Roman L. Haremski, Acting Dean 


University oF Micuican, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan 
Robert W. Kelso, Director 

University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduate Course in Social Work 
Gertrude Vaile, Associate Director 

THe Montreart ScHoor or Socta, Work 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 
Dorothy King, Director 

NationaL CatHoric ScHoon or SoctaL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


THe New York Scuoe. or Socia, Work 


of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Director 


University or Norto Carouina, Division of 


Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


-~Roy M. Brown, Director 


Onto Srate University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


*Universiry oF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


University oF Pennsytvanta, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director 


University or PirrssurcH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


- ScHoot oF Sociat Service 


Saint Louis UNiversity 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J., Director 


Simmons Co.tece ScHoot or Socirat Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 


SmitH Co.Liece ScHoot For SocraL Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Florence Day, Director 


UnIversITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 


Graduate School of Social Work 
Arlien Johnson, Dean 


University oF Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
School of Social Work 
Stuart K. Jaffary, Director 


Tuvane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
School of Social Work 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean 


*Universiry or Utan, School of Social Work 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur L. Beeley, Dean 


*SraTte CoLLece oF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Bertha Gerber, Director 


University oF WASHINGTON, Seattle 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Grace B. Ferguson, Acting Director 


WasHINGTON University, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown, Dept. of Social Work 
Frank J. Bruno, Head of Department 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
School of Public Affairs & Social Work 
Lent D. Upson, Director 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
Leonard W. Mayo, Dean 


*West Vircinta University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Department of Social Work 
E. M. Sunley, Head of Department 


CoLiece oF WILLIAM AND Mary 


Richmond School of Social Work, Richmond, Va. 


Henry Coe Lanpher, Director 


